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before them for their protection. If their priv- 
ileges have been at any ume curtailed, that has 
been the consequence of your own mad fanaticism, 
which sought witha falseand sickly philanthropy 
to interfere with institutions about which you 
knew nothing, and would inquire into, from no 
higher sources than the catch-penny productions 
of renegades from our country, who sought to 
play upon your prejudices, to their own aggran- 
dizements. The miserable vipers who drew their 
existence from our soil, and sought to sting their 
benefactors, you took instantly to your bosom, 
forgetting that the wretch who was false to the 
land of his birth could never be true to that of 
his adoption. Or if you advanced a step further, 
for higher sources, you found them in the senti- | 
mental productions of yourstrong-minded women, 

who, rashly abandoning the proper sphere of their | 
sex, and rudely seizing the habiliments of the 





other, undertook to instruct their superiors in 
matters of polity and economy. 

We cared not then, at any time, to open that 
subject before you; though we felt conscious, and 
so repeatedly warned you, that your interference 
with our rights; your denial of our constitutional 
privileges; your offensive assaults upon us: your 
failure to respond to your constitutional obliga- 
tions; your assertion of the doctrines of a higher 
law and an irrepressible conflict; the wicked and 
inflammatory appeals to your passions by your 
leaders; your provocation to our slaves to rebel 
against us; your approbation of the armed foray 
in the State of Virginia; your denial of our equal- 
ity in the Territories; your threats to reorganize 
the supreme judicial tribunal, so as to meet your 
views and opinions; your declared purpose to 
interfere with the future status of our peculiar in- 
stitution, as foreshadowed by the repeated decla- 
rations of the great Corypheus of your party, 
who, if report speaks truly, is to shape for the 


disruption of the Union. You would not heed 
us. One by one the ligaments of the Union have 
been snapping asunder; but you turned a deaf ear 
to the ominous sounds. One by one those sym- 
pathies and attachments which sprang from the 
remembrance of past trials and common sorrows 
and sufferings, from the recollection of past glo- 
ries and triumphs, have fallen off and been for- 
gotten, like the leaves of the oak in 
resigning themselves to the winds of Heaven; but 
you failed to see it. Having eyes you would not 
see, and having ears you would not hear. 

At last your efforts culminated to a point be- 

ond toleration. By your denial to us of equality 
in the Territories, you sought to reduce us to the 
conditiog of a degraded people; and presenting 
before the country a ticket strictly sectional, avail- 
ing yourselves of unhappy differences, you suc- 
ceeded in establishing an Administration, a sub- 
mission to which, without further guarantees, 
would leave usa conquered people, under foreign 
domination. 

You threatened us with constitutional modes by 
which you could, and hereafter meant to, extin- 
guish slavery—a system which had in the mean 
tume become so interlocked and interwoven with 


our institutions that the destruction of the para- 
site would be death to the tree it clings to. 


our forest 


It was in vain to say that the ends and aims of 
the Republican party were directed to the over- 
throw of the great Democratic party, which had 
so long wielded the power of the Government: 
You were tendered, by the other great party op- 
posed to you, a ticket headed by constitutional 
statesmen, in whose patriotism you professed con- 
fidence. Amid all this, wwe asked for nothing, no 
concession, butour rights: ‘* The Constitution and 
the equality of the States; the symbols of ever- 
lasting union.” 

The time had come when we were called upon 
to speak right out, and in view of threagened dan- 
gers to provide new guards for our future safety. 

Under these circumstances it was we met you | 
at the assembling of the Congress; under these 
circumstances that a member from Virginia took | 
the initiative in proposing a peace conference, and | 


next four years its policy, would finally result in || some cause or other—I will not say pretext or pre- 
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a committee of the States, to take counsel to- 
| gether of the common perils and the appropriate 
remedies. You may judge of our astonishment 
when, at the very first day of the meeting of that 
committee, silence was broken by a northern mem- 
ber, representing a large and populous district, 
with professions of utter ignorance of the exist- 
ence of any causes of complaint, and with the 
mild request that southern gentlemen would be 
| kind enough to furnish a bill of particulars. 

| Meeting that committee ina spirit of frankness, 
determined to — right out on the difficult ques- 
| tions which embarrassed the country, we could 
| not but be astonished at what we looked uponas 
| a species of diplomacy out of place, in bad taste, 
and ill suited to the momentous occasion. 

It did not at all provoke a like conduct on our 
part; but at once declaring that we looked upon 
the territorial policy as the question of perplex- 
ity, and that, if that were properly adjusted, we 
thought minor matters would arrange themselves, 
we proposed, through the member from Arkan- 
sas, a proposition of adjustment which, while a 
| large concession on our part, was one the North 
might accede to with honor, and the pride of all 
sections be saved. 

It was gratifying to find that the venerable and 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky had, in the 
series of resolutions offered by him in the Senate, 
fallen upon the same plan of adjustment. It was 


| 
| 
} 


the whole country rapidly concentrated upon it. 
It was proposed in committee on the 10th day of 
December. Although we pressed a vote upon it; 
although we urged the peniek proximation of the 
crisis upon the country, a declared that the 
anxiety and solicitude of our constituents were 
great and urgent, and that, for many reasons, it 
was desirable to have upon it speedy action, for 





tense—day after day dragged their weary length 

along; the time of the committee, preciousas it was, 
| was consumed in the discussion of abstract prop- 
| ositions, or in the arrangement of another matter, 

about which there was no insuperable difference of 

opinion. It was not until the 27th day of Decem- 

ber that a vote was forced upon it, resulting in 
the negativing of the proposition by the unani- 
mous voices of the Repeblicas members. 

Sir, we deemed this a great concession of our 
legal and constitutional rights. Under the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, we 
were assured of our right to take our slaves into 


all of the common territory of the States. We 
a Reqs to surrender that right above the par- 
allel of 36° 30’, by an absolute constitutional pro- 
hibition, reserving only protection to our property 
below—such protection as would be afforded to 
yours, and that, too, in a section in which you 
yourselves thought the institution of slavery could 
never obtain a permanent footing. You say this 
was no concession, for that slavery, by the law 
of nature and of climate, could never exist above 
that parallel. Be it so. Why, then, refuse acon- 
cession, if you choose so to call it, or if we choose 
so to call it, that could never, according to your 
own declared opinions, contribute to that state of 
things which you so much deprecate—the exten- 
sion of the area of slavery? Would you refuse to 
heal the wounds from which the body-politic now 
| suffers? Would yourefuse to maintain the Union, 
to which you sing daily peans? Would you refuse 
to your brethren of the South, mad, insane, and 
excited as you deem them, the poor pittance of an 
abstraction which might soothe them into quiet? 
Not so. You are eminently a practical people. 
The cause lies deeper than that. 

On the other hand, you say slavery can never 
go to New Mexico, and that we stand upon an 
abstraction. Butconsider. We maintain our right 
to carry our slaves there. It is a fancied or real 
right. If the former, you admit it can do you no 
harm; cannot affect your policy or effect ours. If 


real, then the deprivation of it is to us a great || 


wrong; and, according to our notions, the surren- 


der of it on our part, and the prohibition of it upon || 


ae gratifying to find that the sentiment of | 


| 
| 
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that southern members consented to meet you in | yours, would reduce 
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us to the condition of a de- 
graded people, and work a forfeiture of our own 
self-respect. Nay, to make this proposition less 
distasteful te you, we consulted your prejudices, 
and proposed to clothe the amendment to the Con- 
stitution in the language that the instrument now 
uses. This view of it was forcibly pressed upon 
you by the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, but without avail. It shared the like fate 
with the orginal proposition. 

I may add, Mr. Speaker, before passing away 


that, failing in the proposition of Mr Rus, and 


| 
| from the subject of the action of the committee, 
| 
| 





successively in those of the patriotic member from 
Tennessee |Mr. Nerson] and of Mr. Crirren- 
DEN, all the southern members, with a single ex- 
ception, sustained the movement of the member 
from California [Mr. Burcu] for calling a con- 
vention of the States. It met no favor from the 
Republican members; but, on the other hand, 
after an incubation of some six weeks, the con- 
sultations of the committee ushered into existence 
this miserable abortion which you are now con- 
sidering. | may safely say that perhaps no single 
proposition received the majority vote of the com- 
mittee; and, strange to say,a motion to recommend 
the series to the House for adoption signally failed 


| Upon the whole, when these proceedings come 


| to be reviewed hereafter, it will be pronounced 


| that every fair, liberal, and enlarged concession 


had been tendered by southern Representatives, 
not one of which was met in a corresponding spirit 
of liberality. 

The Republican members declared their settled 
purpose to refuse any adjustment of this question 
by constitutional amendment, and some wonder 
was expressed at our persistence in demanding 
that mode. Could we do otherwise, when we re- 
membered that the Dred Scott decision was held 
not to be law by you? And that from high quar- 
ters, there had been announced in high places the 
determination to seize available opportunities to 
reorganize the Supreme Court, so as to secure a 
reversal of its judgments and restrictions. Besides, 
our constituents demanded, and rightly demanded, 
a settlement, final, forever, and irreversible, of 
this vexed question; one that would remove itfrom 
the halls of this Capitol, and from the political 
arena, to the end that peace hereafter sight reign 
within our borders. 

To the objection urged, that the resolutions of 
amendment professed to cover not only the pres- 
ent, but all future acquisitions, it was offered on 
our part to accompany it with the prohibition of 
| any future acquisition, unless by treaty confirmed 
by a two-thirds vote in both Houses of Congress. 
As the northern section of the Union has in both 
branches a decided and rapidly increasing pre- 
ponderancy, that subject necessarily, for all time, 
would be under your control. 

But you proposed the erection of all the terri- 
tory intotwo States. Without stopping to show 
that as an original proposition, totally discon- 
nected with the political question, expediency and 
justice to the great States should forbid the intro- 
duction of anew State with a population of ninety- 
two thousand, and an area of more than three 
hundred thousand square miles, its inhabitants 
generally ignorant of our laws and our language, 
upon an equal footing with them, it is sufficient 
to say that the proposition, in the opinion of a 
majority of the southern members, was wholly 
inadmissible. There are about a score of slaves 
in New Mexico. You had no assurance that she 
would make a constitution recognizing slavery, 
much less could you impose such constitution 
upon her. You called upon us to surrender our 
right to the whole of the Territories, upon the 
barren condition of permitting, by. a fresh enact- 
ment, New Mexico to do, that which, by her or- 
ganic law, you already assured to her; and the 
security to us for the concession we were called 








|| upon to, make, was the bare possibility that she 


| 


| might, by her constitution, permit that to be done, 
| against which you declared nature and climate 
and soil and cireumstances had pronounced. 

Believing the question of equality in the Terri- 
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tor.ce—in other words, the recognition of the right 
of property in slaves—to be the question at issue, 
we declared that other matters, in our judgment 
would regulate themselves when peace and har- 
mony should be restored among us. The per- 
sonal liberty bills were offensive to us in a degree, 
ivom the consideration of the causes which had 
prompted their enactment. Perhaps really they 
lad inflicted no very great amount of injustice; 
but we felt them more poignantly from the reflec- 
tion that they were intended as evidences of temper 
and resentment, 
iu the hyperborean regions of the North, where 
an African was scarcely ever seen save the few that 


straved thither in the summer, as certain of your | 


pocts had said, 

* Like the sweet south, stealing and giving odor’’— 
had thought proper to take measures to prevent 
our kidnapping her free citizens into slavery. 

You deny us the right of transit and temporary 


sojourn with our slaves in all your territory, save | 


in New Jersey—that people who, while ever 
ready to maintain their own rights, are so gen- 
erously forbearing of the rights of others,and who 
are justly entitled, and ever receive, the respect 
and veneration of their southern kindred. 

These things are all irritating. They spring 


from the one idea, hostility to slavery, and indi- | 


cate, what I solemnly believe, a settied purpose 
ultimately to extinguish our institutions. do 
not charge you with any intention to interfere 
with slavery in the States directly. You dare 
notdo it. You dare not. I do not, Mr. Speaker, 


mean this in the way of threat or menace to the | 


North. 

{ have no idea that that great people, for indeed 
they are a great people, could be frightened from 
their propriety by any such base sentiment as 
fear; and if they could, I woald scorn to extort 
from their fears what [I had a right to expect 
from their sense of justice. But they dare not do 
it; for such an interference would be an overt act, 
and unite our people in resistance, and disrupt 
the Union. I cannot call to mind that I have ever 
heard an intelligent man in my State express the 
opinion that you meditated such direct interfer- 
ence. But there is a future to us; and that future 
we would look to and provide for. Youlook upon 
siavery as a great evil; you will continue to war 
upon itso long as it remains a political element; 
and it will so remain so long as you deny to us 
equality in the Territories. Settle this question 
now, fully, finally, forever. 

i am free to say, for my part, that I deem this 
concession, this scum naneeianenn as to the 

‘Territories, the ultimatum of a settlement. In 
‘ honor, the South can take no less. Arrange that, 
and peace may possibly come to our country. | 
know not, indeed, if it be possible, under any 
terms, to win back the seceding States. But let 
us do justice and perform right, and trust the con- 
sequences. Secure to us the Constitution and the 
equality of the States. These are the symbols of 
everlasting Union, 
view of the dangers which threaten our yet com- 
mon country, can you rise to the height of this 
greatargument. Ifyou can, now is the accepted 
time; come with us to the altar of our common 
country, and let us make there our common sac- 
rifices. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ap- 
ams,] for whom I need hardly say I have sincere 
respect, made a proposition which he supposed 
to be a very great concession; and coming from 
that quarter, | look so upon it, indeed. He pro- 
posed to amend the Constitution so that no con- 
vention hereafter called shall have the privilege 
of abolishing slavery in the States unless by unan- 
imous consent. I repeat here what I havealready 
said—I never yet met with an intelligent man in 
my State who thought for a moment that the views 
aud purposes of the Republican party were to 
interfere with slavery directly in the States. We 
hold that you have no power, under the Consti- 
tution as it now stands, to abolish slavery, We 
will never yield to any such construction; and to 
vote for that proposition as a single one, discon- 
nected with some real concession, would be to 
admit of a doubt on that point. Taken in con- 
nection with the original propositions of my 
friend from Arkansas, and those of the Senator 
from Kentucky, | am ready to acknowledge that 
we should take it as a grateful offering from our 
brethren at the North. 


Even lithe Vermont—away up | 
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! I do not make the complaint in regard to the 
‘| enforcement of the fugitive slave law, which has 
|| been made by many gentlemen from the extreme 
| South. Iam free to admit that, perhaps in nine- 
|| teen out of twenty cases, it has been fully and 
| fairly administered. But it is also true, that for 
i} every slave who has been rendered back to us 
|| under that law, twenty have escaped from bond- 
| age, and have not been returned. Nor do | com- 
plain of your State | elec oat for the non- 
execution of the law. I grant that noGovernment 
on earth can execute a law against the wishes of 
its people. Your people, from the continued ex- 
citement which has taken place on the subject 
of slavery, have come to entertain the desire for 
its extinguishment, and that it shall be abolished 
wherever they have the power to abolish it. I 
grant that they would not resist the enforcement 
of the law; they would not do it, because such 
disturbances cost large sums of money. But, sir, 
you are under constitutional obligations to re- 











Gentlemen of the North, in | 


ee 


turn our slaves to us when they leave our coun- 
try and take refuge in yours; you know it; you 
a deny it. Your abolition orators, your 
pulpits, ey forums, and your strongminded 
| women, have been urgent to induce you, for 
year atier year, to resist these constitutional 
obligations; and it is through their efforts that 








|| you have placed these unconstitutional laws upon 


your statute-books. They stand there, monu- 
ments of a faith worse than Punic, among north- 
/ern men. When I use that expression, | refer to 
the class of men who predominate there. I know 
that you have other men, patriotic and true. 
When I look before me and behind me, or on 
either side, here in my place in this House, I see 
gallant sons of the North, who have stood up and 
battled, not for our rights, but the rights of the 
Constitution. If we are to part from them, it will 
be to us a source of unfeigned regret. ‘They have 
had a harder task in maintaining their position 
than we have had to perform. Ours has been the 
easy task to run with public opinion, while they 
nave had to run adverse to it, and to stem fanat- 
icismt while they endured contumely. Around 
their memories shall cluster our richestaffections. 
We shall always remember them with grateful 
feelings. 

Now, sir, upon these great questions at issue 
between the North and the South, posterity will 
have to judge. We shall all of us have to sub- 
mit to the tribunal of time, a tribunal whose 
decrees are irreversible, because they are just. 
When men come to review these questions, after 
the lapse of long years, when passion has sub- 
sided and party spirit has passed away, they 
will look back with amazement at the madness 
and excitement that rules the hour. Sir, pos- 
terity will do us of the South justice. ave 
we had no cause to complain? We are here 
thirty-three States, which everybody admits to be 
sovereign; and L ask whether, as sovereign States, 
confederated with you, we have not the right to 
demand at least the security which is awarded to 
foreign nations? But have we received it? I will 
simply refer to two or three among numerous 
instances, directly in point: An embassador of 
the United States, accredited to a foreign nation, 
is in the city of Washington. In order to reach 
the armed vessel which is to carry him to the 
court to which he is accredited, he necessarily 
has to pass through the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania. During his transit across that State, his 
slaves, held as property under the laws of his own 
State, are ek and forcibly seized. ‘The Fed- 
eral judge, an honest judge, whose name will al- 
ways occupy an honorable position in the records 
of his country, desiring to do ample justice and 
repair the wrong, was himself sued in the courts 
of Pennsylvania, by the very individual who 
stole the slaves. The slaves were not returned, 
and yet the great State of Pennsylvania has never, 
by any legislative act, deplored this transaction, 
much less has attempted reparation. 

A gentleman from Virginia on his way to a 
distant portion of the country, passing through 
New York, while in transitu had hia slaves seized 
and taken from him, and to this day no redress 
has been made by that great State. 

An embassador of the United States in a distant 
country died, and his wife in bringing home his 
body to her native country, with a single domestic 
asa nurse for an infant child, with whose services 
she could illy dispense, landed in New York, 
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when her property was stolen from her, and she 
was left to return to her own State of Kentucky 
as she might. Kind reception to the bereaved 


| matron, returning in sorrow to her native land! 


Comity, indeed, from a confederated State! 

Now, sir, if these things had occurred to Amor- 
ican citizens in any other country, either instance 
would bave been cause for war. 

Mr. HALE. As the gentleman has referred to 
a transaction which took place in the State of 
Pennsylvania, I beg leave to correct, in one or two 
points, the statement he has made. Judge Kane 
alleging that Mr. Williamson had made an incom, 
= return toa writ of habeas corpus, imprisoned 

im; after which, a suit was brought against Judee 
Kane for false imprisonment. It was a matier 
which had nothing whatever to do with the slaye 
question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman has stated 
the facts correctly, and not materially differed 
from my statement, 

Mr. JUNKIN. I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina if he is not aware that the decis- 
ion in that case was affirmed by the supreme 
court of the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I did not know the fact; but 
it is one I am glad to hear. The prineipal point 
however, to which I desired to call] attention ip 
that case was that the owner of the lost negro has 
never received a dollar of reparation to this day, 
Now, sir, if we had sentan embassador to France, 
and in passing through Great Britain his slave had 
been seized and retained, and Great Britain had 
refused to make reparation, why even you at the 
North, you gentlemen, to defend whose right to 
catch codfish away down on the banks of New- 
foundland, for whose commercial privileges, we 
went to war in 1812, would have considered thisa 
matter sufficient to go to war upon with Great 
Britain. And for us, who are nations kindred to 
you in blood, when you refuse us what even the 
comity of foreign nations demands, can you, un- 
der these circumstances, expect us to remain in 
union with you? 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether he supposes that a slave taken from here 
to Great Britain would be recognized as property, 
and if taken away restored to his owner? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I say to the gentleman that, 
if a minister was sent from the United States to 
France, and he had necessarily to pass through 
Great Britain on his way, whatever was recog- 
nized as property belonging to him under the laws 
of his country would be recognized by Great 
Britain under the laws of nations. It has been so 
recognized in numerous instances; do you doubtit? 

Mr. CURTIS. I certainly do. ‘The British 
courts go upon the principle that every man is free 
who touches the English soil and breathes the 
English air. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I repeat my proposition. If 
it were necessary for the minister to France to 
~_ through England in transitu to Russia or 

ersia, or any other Power, the seizure of his 
property’ no matter what, by the Government of 
Great Britain, would be a casus belli. It would be 
so considered by my friend from Iowa, or any 
other who entertains like political sentiments. 

Mr. SICKLES. If the gentleman from North 
Carolina will permit me, I will state the well- 
known fact that Mr. King, of Alabama, took two 
slaves with him when he went to Paris as the 
minister of the United States. Other instances 
have occurred. I believe there is nota Government 
in Europe which would hesitate for an instant to 
protect, with all the necessary power, the prop- 
erty of any minister of the United States, or of any 
member of the legation. I have heard the ques- 
tion frequently discussed; and the public law is 
admitted as it is stated by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. It is a part of the public law 
of nations; and it extends so far, that a member 
of an embassy from Turkey to a Christian coun- 
try is protected in the pears even of his right 
to a plurality of wives. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. WINSLOW. That has been so held 
arguendo by the court of my own State—I mean 
with reference to the plurality of wives. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know the sacred character, 
and the rights of a minister; but, sir, | know of 
no instance where a man who asserted his free- 
dom upon English ground has failed to secure It. 
The gentleman has referred to the case of France. 
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Mr. SICKLES. Let me make a suggestion to | 


the gentleman from lowa. It stands upona prin- 
ciple; and that principle is this: that the meyer 
eienty of a nation always covers and protects the 
lecation of that nation, and every member of the 
levation. In contemplation of public law, the 
minister and his legation are always under the 
flag of their nation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course I understand that. 

Mr. SICKLES. It is a violation of the flag 


and the laws and the comity of nations, to inter- 


fere with a member of an embassy. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Wasthere ever an embassy 


from Persia, or Turkey, or any other country in | 


the world, to England, that was refused the exer- 
cise of the privileges and the use of such servants 
as they cal home? Never. To carry the doc- 
trine further, I will refer to the case of the Queen 
of Denmark, who murdered a man in her own 
building in Paris, and who was not held to answer 
for the murder. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, iet us see how we stand. | 


question, slavery is not to be regarded; in other | 


words, he draws back from his denunciations, 
and sinks his doctrine of an irrepressible conflict. 

He has also his peculiar plans. In his Roches- 
ter speech he declares, if reported correctly, and 
I am not aware of any contradiction of the pop- 
ular version, what may be called the corollary to 
his remarks at Lansing: 


*T will favor as long as I can, within the limits of con- 
stitutional action, the decrease and diminution of African 


| slavery in all the States.” 


At Rochester: 


‘Tt is true that they [the fathers) necessarily and wisely 
modified this policy ot freedom, by leaving it to the sev- 
eral States, afiected as they were by different circum- 
stances, to abolish slavery in their own way, and at their 
own pleasure, instead of confiding that duty to Congress.”’ 

* . * * * * * . + . 

** But the very nature of these modifications fortifies my 
position that the fathers knew that the two systems could 
not endure within the Union, and expected that within a 
short period slavery would disappear forever. Moreover, 


| in order that these modifications might not altogether de- 


The gentlemen on the other side deny that sla- | 


very exists except by force of municipal law. | 


That, I believe, is the dottrine. Here are thirty- 
three States banded together; for what ? For the 
common benefit and the general welfare; to estab- 
lish peace and domestic tranquillity at home. The 
afiirmation on that side of the House is that sla- 
very exists only by force of municipal law. I so 
understand them. Suppose a vessel, going from 


my own port of Wilmington, North Carolina, to | 


Charleston, South Carolina, with slaves amongst 
other cargo, is overhauled by a cruiser of the en- 


emy; suppose the English to be thatenemy,; and | 


suppose our Government makes a remonstrance 
to the English Government, and that Government 
responds that * my officer did wrong, and [ am 
willing to make reparation. I apologize for the 
insult, and I will pay for the cargo, except what 
was in slaves; and as to them, I am informed 
there is agreat party in your country calling itself 
the Republican party par excellence, and headed 
by aman named Abraham Lincoln, which party 
asserts that slaves are not property.”’ If that re- 
fusal were made by the English Government, what 
then would a Republican Congress do? Logi- 
cally, could, or would they, insist upon repara- 
tion? Can we stand that? Is not our property 
upon the high seas to be as much secured and 
protected by the country as your property? Yet, 
sir, by your doctrine, that slavery is only a local 
institution, having its origin only in the municipal 
law, we should be perfectly powerless, and with- 
out protection, 
Union of that kind? No, sir; never! never! never! 
Unless you come down from your doctrine, and 
agree that upon the high seas, wherever your star- 


spangled banner waves, and if not in all the ter- | 


ritory, at least south of the line fixed for the ex- 
tension of our institutions, our property shall have 


equal rights with yours, you ought not expect us | 


to remain with you. 


Tlistory must judge us in other respects. Isay | 


that the position of the Republican party threat- 


Do you think we can stand a | 





ens the rights of slavery. There have been, in | 


these Halls, five distinct 


this floor, that Congress has the power to abolish 
slavery under the treaty-making power. That 
isone. Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, said: 


“tL would not be understood as desiring a servile insur- | 
_ rection; but [ say to southern gentlemen, that there are huo- | 


dreds of thousands of honest and patriotic men who ¢ will 


jaugh at your calamity, and will mock when your fear com- | 
1 would intimidate no man; but I tell you there is a | 


eth.’ 


spirit in the North which will sct at defiance all the low 
and unworthy machinations of this Executive, and the 


ininions of ita power. When the contest shall come; when | 


the thunder shall roll, and the lightning shal! flash; when 
the slave shall rise in the South; when, in imitation of 


the Cuban bundmen, the southern slaves of the South shall | 
feel that they are men; when they feel the stirring emo- | 
tions of immortality ; when the slaves shall feel that, the | 
masters shall turn pale and tremble; when their dwellings | 


shail smoke, the lovers of freedom shall stand forth and 


exert the legitimate powers of this Government for free- | 


dom. We shall then have constitutional power to act for 
the good of our country, and do justice to the slave. Then 


we shall strike off the shackles from the hands of the 
slaves.” 


This plan was through insurrection, availing 


lans pronounced by 1} 
which slavery can be eradicated from the land. | 
Mr. John Quincy Adams himself affirmed, upon | 





the General Government of the power of inter- 


ference. 


be 


Mr. Sewarp, if the reports cf the day are to | fro 
believed, says that, in the settlement of this || mitted intellect, prudence, and patriotism, were 


; ment. 


| feat their grand design of a republic maintaining universal 
equality, they provided that two thirds of the States might | 


amend the Coustitution.”’ 


But even for him there is still adower deep 

In his Lansing speech he is reported as having 
said that it was his ** duty as a patriot’’ to go for 
having ‘*no Army and Navy”’ of the Union, be- 
cause their ** whole object”’ was * that slaves mav 
not escape from the slave States into the free, and 
that freed or emancipated negroes tn the free States 
may not enter and introduce civil war into the 
slave States, and because that, if we provoke a 
foreign enemy, the southern frontier is exposed 
to invasion from England, France, and Spain.”’ 
Here is an invocation of the war-making power. 

It remained for the President elect to cap the 
climax by presenting a fifth mode, reaching, inas- 


sumption of power by the General Government, | 


far beyond the most dreamy conception of the 
most ultra disciple of the latitudinarian school. 
He speaks of “the further spread of slavery,”’ 
the restrictions of which will, he predicts, ‘* place 
it where the public mind wil! rest in the belief that 
it is in the course of ultimate extinction.’’ ** We 
know,’’ says he, ** the opening of new countries 
tends to the perpetuation of the institution, and so 
does keep men in slavery who would otherwise 
be free.’’ ** Nothing,’’ he again says, ** will make 
you successful, but setting upa policy which shall 
treat the thing as wrong.”’ ‘This Government 
is expressly charged with the duty of providing 
for the general welfare. We believe that the 
spreading out and perpetuity of the institution of 
slavery impairs the general welfare.’’ “ To re- 
press this thing, we think, is providing for the 
general welfare.”’ 

Now, will any unprejudiced mind fail to con- 
cede that here exist causes of alarm; that pru- 
dence, indeed; would dictate demands for new 
guards for our future security, and that if these 
are refused, if cvery effort to secure them is ex- 
hausted, if the cool, unimpassioned judgment of 
the North should refuse us reparation, we should 
be justified in the ultimate measure—secession. 
Let us listen to a voice from your own section, 
Mr. Speaker. Mr. Fillmore said: 

** We see a political party presenting candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency selected, for the first time, 
from the free States alone, with the avowed purpose of 
electing these candidates by the suffrages of one part of the 
Union only, to rule over the whole United States. Can it 
be possible that those who are engaged in such a measure 


| can have seriously reflected upon the consequences which 


must inevitably follow in case of success? Can they have 
the madness or the folly to believe that our southern breth- 
ren would submit to be governed by such a Chief Magis- 
trate? 

* Suppose that the South, having a majority of the elec- 
toral vote, should declare that they would have only slave- 
holders for President and Vice President, and should elect 
such by their exclusive suffrage to rule over usat the North: 
do you think you would submit to it?) No; not for a mo- 
And do you believe that your southern brethren are 
less sensitive on this subject than you are; or less jealous 
of their rights? If youdo,let me tell you that you are mis- 
taken; and therefore you must see that if this sectional 
party succeeds, it leads inevitably to the destruction of this 
beautiful fabric, reared by ourforefathers.” * * * * 
*T tell you, we are treading on the brink of a voleano, that 
is liable, at any moment, to burst forth, and overwhelm the 
nation.”’ 


It will be seen, sir, that Mr. Fillmore, whose 
career as the Chief Executive of these States had 
given large opportunities to sound the depths of 
public opinion, to ascertain the temper and dis- 
positions of the southern people, and whose opin- 
ions, from these causes, as well as from his ad- 
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entitled to great weight, took care, at an early 

day, solemnly to warn his own people of the con- 

sequences likely to flow from their acts. He de- 

clares that the election of such a ticket would 

cause the South to resist. He declares such a 

resistance would be natural, and argues it would 
| be justifiable, Nay, he goes further, and asserts 
boldly that, mutatis mutandis, the North would do 
that very thing the doing of which calls down 

upon the heads of the southern people the anath- 
emas of the North, eager to brand a generous and 
impulsive people with the terms of reproach, 
so flippantly indulged in, of rebels and traitors. 

There was atime when Warren and Hancock 
and Adams and Quincy were branded as trai- 
tors, and when North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, themseives unoppressed, without cause of 
| complaint against the parent Government, drew 
their swords and leaped to the defense of their 
| sister. 
| Lhave neither time nor inclination to discuss 
| this much mooted point of secession. My opin- 
ions upon it are embraced ina letter from Macon, 
| the good, my own countryman, written more than 
twenty-five years ago, which I take the liberty of 
incorporating in my remarks: 
Buck Sprine, February 9, 1833. 

Sm: J have received your letter of the 24th ultimo. 
There can be no doubt that the United States are in a de 
plocable situation, and that the publication of the opinion 
you desire would be useless. [thas never been a secret, 
; and always stated to those who wanted to know it. In the 
| year 1824, the Constitution was buried in the Senate—the 
Seuators who were then present will, iCis believed, recol 
; Jeet the fact —and never atterwards quoted by me while | 
| remained in the Senate. The opinions of General Wash 
ington, Mr. Jefferson, and Governor Clinton, are known, 
but not respected. L have never believed that a State could 
| nullify and remain in the Union; bud J have always believed 

that a State might secede when she pleased. provided that she 
would pay her proportion of the publie debt; and this right 
| [have considered the best guard to public liberty and to 
public justice that could be desired, and it ought to have 
prevented what is now felt in the South—oppression. 

The proclamation contains principles as contrary to what 
was the Constitution as nullification. tt is the great erro: 
of the Adininistration ; which. except that, has been satis 
factory in a high degree to the people who elected the Pres 
| ident. 

When confederacies begin to fight, liberty is soon lost, 
and the Government as soou changed. A Government of 
opinion, established by sovercign States for special pur 
poses, cannot be maintained by foree. The use of force 
makes enemies, and enemies cannot live in peace under 
such a Government. 

The case of South Carolina is as different from that of 
Pennsylvania as any two cases can be. In 18l6, the sys 
tem which now oppresses the South was begun. It was 
then opposed. In 1824 the Constitution was buried. Sen 
ators who were then in the Senate will no doubt recollect. 
(Repetition—old age will tell.) Time to quit. 

Yours very truly, NATHANIEL MACON. 
Hon. Samvet I. Carson. 

With six of the States it is an accomplished 
fact; and it would more avail to endeavor to ren- 
der its further progress unnecessary, than to en- 
gage in nice discussion as to its nature and effect. 

; But you, as the great remedy, suggest coercion. 

Coercion! Can you for a minute suppose you 
ean force upon the South a foreign domination ? 
Do you think twelve million people, should they 
think fit to assert their independence, can be forced 
to pay tribute to you, or any other earthly power? 
You mistake the temper and the character of our 
people. Sir, history is said to be philosophy 
teaching by example. Have you read the story 
of the struggles of our fathers? Have you not 
heard how an obstinate Prince and an infatuated 
minister lost to England the priceless gem with 
which her diadem was studded ? 

Pass back to the times of the great Revolution 
I would I had time to quote at length the able, 
common-sense view of this question of coercion, 








———— 


as expounded by the enlightened Cruger, in 1774, 
in the British Parliament—a man who, | am proud 
to say, drew his existence from the soil of Mas- 
sachusetts. I have time to quote but a single 
paragraph: 

“ The expediency of coercive measures Is much insisted 
upon by some, who, I am sorry to say, seem to consider 
more the distress and difffeulty into whieh they may involve 
the South, than the benefit they can procure (rom such vin- 
dictive conduct in this country. Humanity, iowever, will 
prompt the generous mind to weep over severities even 
when they are necessary. And the prudent statesman will 
reflect that the South cannot suffer without injury to the 
North. They are your customers; they consume your man- 
ufactures ; and by disturbing them, if you du not drive them 
out to foreign markets, you will at least disable them from 
taking your commodities, and from making you adequate 
retyrns for what they have taken.” 


But suppose you pushed your coercion to sub- 
jugation. Suppose your arms to have triumphed, 
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What then? Hear, upon that point, the words 
of wisdom which fell from the lips of the patriot 
Jackson, in his Farewell Address to our people: 

“If such a struggle is once begun, and the citizens of | 
one section of the country arrayed in arms against those of \ 
another in doubtful conflict, let the battle result as it may, 
there will be an end of the Union, and with it an end of 
the hopes of freedom. The victory of the injured would 
not secure to them the blessings of liberty; it would avenge 
their wrongs, but they themselves wouid share in the com- 
mon ruin.’ | 


I cite these remarks to show the opinion of a 
great mind as to the probability of a reconstruc- 
tion of the Union if blood be shed in conflict. It 
was natural that this great man, the every pul- 
sation of whose heart was for his country, and 
his whole country, should have taken a strong 
and gloomy view of the condition of things beyond 
a disruption, and that especially upon the occa- | 
sion which led him to address the country. 





Sir, if blood be unjustly shed in this quarrel, 
believe me, all hope of reconciliation is gone. 

This Union, after such catastrophe, can never 
be reconstructed. Like one of those beautiful 
vases from Etruria, which has descended to us 
from remote antiquity, once broken into frag- 
ments, all the craft of the potter cannot restore it 
to its pristine integrity. No, sir; this Union can- 
not be held together by force—by any other cohe- | 
sion than that of affection. Do not rely in such 
contest upon your admitted superiority in wealth 
and population. 

But you will have to come to invade us upon 
our soil. Perhaps, it has been said, no instance 
is to be found in the civilized world where a nation | 


was conquered at its own door, unless betrayed || 


by traitors at home, or by their own abject sub- | 
mission. The southern States have not reached 
either of these points. You may come among us 
with the star-spangled banner of our once happy 
Union, around which gather rich recollections; 
but no piece of bunting, star-and-stripe it all over 


as you may, can make us untrue to the, home of || 


our birth and affection. Let there be no strife 
between us, 1 pray you. But if you persist in it, | 
come on. Aut cita mors, aut leta victoria. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say a word for South Car- | 
olina. Her people are our kindred in blood, 
and bear the same honored name which we do. 
She is without representation on this floor, or in 
the Senate; and I cannot suffer to pass over the 
unkind reflections upon her, the studied misrep- 
resentation of all her acts and doings, without a 
word in her defense. It is easy to accuse our 
neighbor of acts done under excitement. The 
charitable mind would indeed search for excuse 
and apology for rash conducton the part of friends. 
You accuse her of precipitancy. The wrongs 
she has suffered, in common with her sisters, I 
have endeavored to portray to you. Posterity 
must judge. 

You accuse her of perfidy in seizing the forts 
in herharbor. Massachusetts revolted during the 
war of 1812. She sent embassadors here to treat 
of partition. She declared the annexation of T'ex- 
as cause of dissolution; and in 1837, because the 
Governmentthought proper to collect the postages 
in change, she in solemn meeting debated, in Fan- 
euil Hall, resolutions of resistance, peaceably if 
she could, forcibly if necessary—resistance at all | 
hazards. The papers of the day treat the excite- 
ment as fearful, threatening revolution. Indeed, 
Mr. Abbot Lawrence declared that possibly in a 
week the crew might have to rise and forcibly 
seize the ship. But this was in loyal Massachu- 
setts, not in rebellious South Carolina. 

Now, let me reverse the case. Supposea party 
came into existence upon a platform something 
like the Chicago platform, which, instead of re- 
pressing slavery in any State, should impose it 
upon certain others. Suppose that party had tri- 
umphed, had elected its President, and had a pros- 
pe possession of the Senate and of this 

Louse; and suppose its forts, which command 
the a of Boston, were to be reinforced and gar- | 
risoned by mercenary soldiers, whose intention 
was to overawe the State of Massachusetts, how 
long atime do you think would elapse before the | 
people of Massachusetts would take possession 
and garrison those forts? Before ypu could walk | 
over the Long Bridge they would take those forts; | 
and they would do right. If they did not, they | 
would be unworthy of the name of those who | 
threw the tea overboard in Boston harbor, in the 
days of the Revolution. Let me say thus much | 
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| in behalf of South Carelina—a State which has 


illustrated your political history, and given to you 
great statesmen, ‘‘ immortal names which were 


not born to dic,”? and which has on the field of || 


| arms, when the national honor was to be vindi- 
| cated, poured out her blood like water. 


I ask you to take warning from the events 


| which are rapidly occurring. T acknowledge my- 


self anxious to save the Union. Ido not know 


that itcan be saved. Perhaps it cannot be. The 


probabilities are that it cannot be, in its former 
integrity. If it can be, it is only by securing the 
border States to you, and availing yourself of 
their influence and their example upon the Gulf 
States. I know that the apprehensive faculties 
of the North have scarcely been awakened to the 


’ real condition of things. 


|| push us too far. 
_ we shall succumb from weakness. 


| 


But, look around you and observe these vacant 
seats. From the fretted roof which adorns this 
hall, are suspended the shields of the seceding 
States. There are glassed their emblems and 
their ensigns. I sce the green palmetto of South 
Carolina, but under its shadow sits no son of 
hers. I see the Georgian temple of liberty, but 
no son of hers guards its ined portals. Do not 
Do not flatter yourselves that 
Much as I 
might value the honorable maintenance of the 
Union, I have no fears for a southern confederacy. 


| The tempest may indeed howl, and the red light- 


ning glare; there may be strife and commotion in 
the political element. Occasionally, dark clouds 


/may overcast the political heavens, but in the 





| 


intervals of succession shall brightly burn those 
fifteen stars which form the Southern constella- 
tion, signs and tokens forever. 

Mr. VAN WYCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRANCH. I rise to a privileged motion. 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BOCOCK. It is nota privileged motion 
when the gentleman from New York has the 
floor. 

Mr.BRANCH. But it is a privileged motion 
before he has the floor. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Iask the gentleman from New 
York to yield to me a moment? 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I object. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I would, with great 
pleasure, under ordinary circumstances, be will- 
ing to adjourn; but 1 would much rather now 
listen to the tones of my friend from New York. 

Mr. BRANCH. As gentlemen around me seem 
desirous to have the gentleman go on this even- 
ing, I will withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I ask the gentleman from New 
York to yield a moment? All I want is to intro- 
duce an amendment which I shall offer to the re- 
port of the select committee of thirty-three, that 
it may be printed. 

No objection being made, 

Mr. ASHLEY introduced anamendment; which 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the gentleman yield me 
the floor? . 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the House do now 
adjourn, as there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Brices in 
the chair.) The gentleman from New York is 
upon the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman from New 
York has yielded to me; and I have the floor. 

Mr. SICKLES. I object to the gentleman 
yielding the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman from New 
York has already yielded to me. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield the floor? 

Mr. GOOCH. I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman from New York yielded the floor to 
my colleague without objection, and you recog- 
nized my colleague as having the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did 
not understand the gentleman from New York 
as yielding the floor; and I now propound the 
question to him. 

Mr. SICKLES. 

Mr. GOOCH. 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York is entitled to the floor, unless he 
yields it. 

Mr. SICKLES. I rise toa point of order. It 
is not competent for the gentleman from New 


I object. 
I appeal from the decision of 
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York to yield the floor, unless by the unanimous 
consent ofthe House. That point was made upon 
| me the other day. 

Mr. GOOCH. I had appealed from the de. 
cision of the Chair. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has not the floor 
_ to make an appeal. 

Mr. CONKLING. I move to lay that appeal 
upon the table. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from New York 
has not the floor to make that motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wi 
recognize no gentleman, and put no motion, until 
order is restored. 

Mr. SICKLES. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. GOOCH. I have appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair, [cries of ** Order!’’ ** Order!” 
peru the Democratic side;] and I want that de- 
cided. 

Mr.SICKLES. [raised [** Order!’ *‘Order!” 
from the Republican side} the first question of 
order; and I claim the attention of the Chair. | 
want to know who has the floor. 








Mr. GOOCH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro-tempore. One at a time, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. GOOCH. I want my point of order de- 


cided before anything else is done. 

Mr. SICKLES. I call the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to order. 

Mr. GOOCH. The gentleman himself is not 
in order. 

Mr.SICKLES. Iam now calling you to order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair calls 
gentlemen to order. 

Mr.GOOCH. An appeal has been taken from 
the decision of the Chair; and I want that appeal 
decided. 

Mr. SICKLES. I call the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to order. I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wishes 
to dispose of the question of order raised by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SICKLES. It is to that very point I rise. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts could not 
os.) a point of order when there was one already 

ending. 

Mr. GOOCH. My question was raised before 
the gentleman from New York rose at all. I took 
‘an appeal from the decision of the Chair, and a 
motion has been made to lay that appeal upon the 
table; and that motion has been entertained by 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will 
endeavor to dispose of the question of order. 
na the gentleman from New York yield the 

oor? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. [yield it tothe gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONKLING. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York has a right to yield the floor; but 
the Chair does not understand whether he yields 
it or not. 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman from New York 
has twice yielded the floor to me; and I have made 
a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will 
put the question on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr.CONKLING. Objection was made to the 
gentleman yielding the floor. 

Mr. SICKLES. I rise to a point of order. 
The Chair having decided that my colleague had 
the floor, the gentleman from Massachusetts asked 


him to give way for a motion toadjourn. Objec-° 


tion was made to my colleague yielding for that 
purpose; and I maintain that, without unanimous 
consent, my colleague cannot yield the floor for 
any motion. I cite, asa precedent for that ob- 


jection, the objection made by the other side of 


the House, the other day, to the gentleman from 
Virginia {Mr. Cusnaissl yielding the floor to me, 
under similar circumstances, to offer an amend- 
ment. The whole of the other side of the House 
objected to that, and now I insist on the applica- 
tion of the same rule to them. I cite their author- 
ity as conclusive, and I object to my colleague 
yielding the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. I want to know whether I have 
any rights upon this floor, on this occasion, or 
not. [Laughter. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair de- 
cides that it is competent for a member to yield 
the floor; and if the gentleman from New York, 
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who is entitled to the floor, yields it, it is compe- || 


tent for any member to move an adjournment. 
Mr. SICKLES. If my colleague yields the 
floor, does he not yield it absolutely ? 


The SPEAKER protempore. The Chairunder- |! that the Chair has made any decision. 


stands that ithas been the practice of the House for 
gentlemen to yield the floor for motions toadjourn. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was told yesterday that, if I 
yielded the floor to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Grow,] I must yield it absolutely. 

Mr. DAWES. The motion to adjourn is not 
debatable. : 

Mr. McKEAN. My colleague yielded the floor; 
and before any objection was made, the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts moved an adjournment. | 


[Shouts of ** Order!” ** Order !’’} 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I rise to a point of 
order. Itis this: it is competent for the gentle- 
man from New York to yield the floor, but he 


cannot yield it upon a contract or bargain en- | 


titling him to resume it in the morning. If he 
rields it at all, he must rca it absolutely. 
Mr. DAWES. Hedi 


any intimation from me that it was my purpose 


to move to adjourn. I asked him to yield the | 
floor to me fora moment, observing that there | 


was no quorum here. I conceived it to be my 
right to call the attention of the Chair to that fact. 
] did call the attention of the Chair to it, and then 
I moved to adjourn. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. There is no disagree- 
ment, then, between the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and myself. According to his own state- 
ment, the gentleman from New York has yielded 
the floor absolutely. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair de- 
sires to state that the fact has not yet come to the 
knowledge of the Chair that the gentleman from 


New York yields the floor. The Chair propounds | 


the question to the gentleman from New York: 
does he yield the floor? 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. And now weenter 


an objection to his yielding it, unless he yields it | 


unconditionally. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I did not yield the floor | 


unconditionally by any means. I yielded it to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


The SPEAKER protempore. According to the | 
rules, the floor cannot be yielded conditionally. | 
It has been the practice of the House, however, | 


for a gentleman having the floor at a late hour of 
the day, to yield it for the purpose of an adjourn- 
ment. But if objection.is made to a gentleman 

ielding the floor, the rule is, that if he does so, 


1e does it unconditionally, and waives his right | 


to the floor. 


Mr. GOOCH. Now, I want the point of order 
which I raised decided. It is this: that my col- 


league asked the gentleman from New York to | 


yield the floor; he did yield it; no objection was 
made; and my colleague moved to adjourn. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Oh, we have rubbed 
all that out, and begun again. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. McCLERNAND. We plead the statute 
of limitations against that. 

Mr. GOOCH. Such is the fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair was 
not aware that that was the fact. 

Mr. DAWES. [I stated it to the Chair more 
than once. I want to know of the Chair now 
whether I can be recognized by the Chair when 
I make a motion in order? If the House does not 


want toadjourn, they need not adjourn; but I have | 


a right to make a motion to adjourn, and to have 


that motion put. (Cries of *‘ Order!’ “ Order!’’} 
The SPEA 


other gentleman has the floor. 
Mr. DAWES. The gentleman from New York 


yielded the floor to me at the outset, and I made 
the motion. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentle- | 
man from New York (Mr. Van Wyck] yield the | 


floor? 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I object to his | 


yielding. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I have already yielded | 


the floor. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then, if the gen- 


tleman says he does not yield the floor, he will 
proceed. 


Mr. GOOCH. He — no such thing. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. [ did not say that. 
Mr. DAWES. Is such a thing as an appeal 


not yield the fluor upon | 








KER pro tempore. Not when an- | 
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from the decision of the Chair in order? [Shouts || 
|| of * Order!’’] I appeal from the decision of the 
|| Chair. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. I am not aware 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I hope my col- 
league will be allowed to go on now. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman from New York 
does not desire to go on now, my colleague [Mr. 
Howarp] is willing to proceed. 

Mr. HOWARD, of Ohio. I am willing to go 
on now, for the reason that I desire to leave the 
city to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I shall object to 
his yielding the floor. 

Mr. GOOCH. I rise to the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. BRANCH. The gentleman has not the 
floor to make any such point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York will proceed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This week completes the 
nineteenth anniversary of one of the most exciting 
scenes witnessed in the American Congress. On 
the 25th day of January, 1842, John Quincy Ad- 
ams introduced the petition of forty-five citizens 
of Haverhill, Massachusetts, praying for a peace- 
able dissolution of the United 
that the right of petition should be recognized, he 
moved its reference to a committee, with instruc- 
tions to report against its prayer. He, with nearly 
the entire North and South, was opposed to dis- 
solution. For a few years previous to that time, 


by reason of the excitement with England and | 


her colonies, and other causes, the slavery agita- 
tion was deeper and more intense than atany pe- 
riod in the history of our country. The very men 
who then could not find words sufficiently strong 
to anathematize those they called traitors, now 
seem to be courting a traitor’s doom, and madly 
rioting in a traitor’s saturnalia. The folly of 
Abolitionists did not force the South into treason 
against God and man. Efforts were then being 
made to abolish slavery in the dock-yards, arse- 
nals, and District of Columbia. Personal liber- 
ty bills existed in many of the States; New York 
had passed one in 1840. Henry A. Wise then pre- 
dicted, with as much hope of fulfillment as most 
of your prophesies at this time, that in ten years 
a black Representative would appear in the na- 
tional Legislature. All the evils which you now 
lament existed then, and the permanency of your 
institutions in more jeopardy. Since that time, 
Florida has been added to the galaxy; Texas has 
been bought and acquired and surrendered to sla- 
very; California was obtained, and the consti- 
tution of a sovereign people placed on her mount- 
ains and valleys the royal robe of free labor, and 


slanted on her brow the diadem of liberty; New | 


Mexico has been acquired, and that immense 


Territory, larger > the original thirteen States, | 
| you have been suffered to dedicate to the ** pecu- 
liar institution.” ‘Three fourths of the territory 


acquired since 1842 has been surrendered to sla- 


|, very; and slave property has been steadily in- 


creasing in numbers and value. In 1850, amore 
stringent slave law was given to appease your 
growing demands. 

Why, with no greater cause of eee 


| your people then so strongly attached to the 
| Union? 


Vhy did you then deny the power in 
Congress or the States to dissolve it? If the 
Union was an indissoluble bond then, why not 
now? 

The position we occupy on the slavery ques- 
tion, and the policy of the Government as to the 
Territories, is the same held by the fathers of the 


| Republic, nearly all the statesmen of the South, 


and the Democratic party down to 1848. Because 
we entertain those views and believe in that pol- 
icy, and for no other reason, political incendiaries 
would trample upon the flag and burn the temple 
of freedom. 


On the question of dissolution we now stand 


party stoo 
stand like men where they proudly stood? And 


if fall we must, will it not be some consolation to | 


fall amid such splendid ruins, because it will be 
amid the wreck of your fathers’ policy and your 





States. Desiring | 
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own we will be ingulfed? The Abolitionists of 


the North claimed to be oppressed in 1842, be- 


, cause Congress had spurned the right of petition. 

Did you propose a great national committee to 
| bargain a truce with traitors, by a barter and be- 
trayal of principle? To some of the men who are 


now reeking wi-h treason and conspiring against 
the freedom of man,a reference to their ‘past acts 
and declarations might be of profit. 

When the petition calineel to was presented, 
Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, asked “If it was in 


order to burn the petition in presence of the 
House.’’ 


Mr. Wise, of Virginia, asked “If it was in 
order to move to censure any member presenung 
such a petition, and to move that the House do 
now proceed to inquire whether a member has 
offered such a petition to this body, and to proceed 
accordingly.” 

Mr. Merriwether, of Georgia, ** Did not think 
that such a petition should be allowed to come 
within the walls of this House.’”’ 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, ‘* Did not 
think that a petition of such a character should be 
thus lightly passed over.”’ 

Mr. Gilmer, of Virginia, resolved: 


“ That, in presenting to the consideration of this House 
a petition for a dissolution of the Union, the member from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) has justly incurred the cen- 
sure of this House.” 


Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, moved the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“ Whereas the Federal Constitution is a permanent form 
of Government and of perpetual obligation, until altered or 


| modified in the mode pointed outin that instrument.” * 


* * * 


‘A proposition, therefore, to dissolve the 
organic law, is a direct proposition to each member to com- 
mit perjury, and involves the crime of high treason ;” 7 
© : = * is a wound at the Constitution, the ex- 
istence of the country, and the liberties of the people of 


these States.”’ 

**It struck him with horror, it stupefied him; 
he had not believed it possible that there could be 
men wild enough in the country, and mad enough, 
to make a proposition that the Government of the 
United States should terminate its own existence, 
and then to submit it to the members of that 
House, inviting them to commit perjury or moral 
treason.’’ ‘* Coming from any quarter, it was 
sacrilege. The Union was the only means of 
safety and liberty.’’ 

Mr. Wise asked for a voice from the tombs— 


| that the Farewell Address of Washington might 


beheard. After extracts were read, he said “ that 
the anti-slaver PP, was against the Govern- 


| ment; wasan English party. Yes, while the Eng- 
| lish Abolitionists were moving on Jamaica, and 


contemplating to make their next demonstration 
on Cuba; while they were establishing lines of a 
commercial marine, connecting Engiand and the 
West Indies with this country, and thus opening 
the way fora military marine to-follow, which, 
at the first sound of the toscin, would pour in 
armies of trained free blacks upon the whole 
South, this proposition to dissolve the Union was 
simultaneously brought forward.’’ Canany ardent 


| southerner present so formidable a list of griev- 


ances now? ‘* And how happened it that men, 
who held these sentiments, should be found bring- 
ing forward Tory plans for upturning the Gov- 
ernment?” ** It was a British abolition disunion 
party.’’ Speaking of Mr Adams’s motion to re- 
port against the petition, he adds: ‘* What did 
that amount to? No more than this, that it was 
not expedient to dissolve the Union just at this 
time; not yet; notnow. ‘They had not yet lost 
all their love for that Union recommended by the 
Father of his Country.”’ ‘* This very ex-Pres- 
ident was the very man who, for the first time, 


| invited the Congress of the United States to re- 


ceive, discuss, deliberate upon, a propesition to 
break the union of the States. It pointed to that 


| which, should God spare his life, he expected to 


witness before ten years passed over his head— 


| the election of a black Representative to a seat on 
| that floor. English influence at home and abroad 
| was in league to dissoive this Union.’’ ‘‘ Go on; 
| you shall have your reward. Go on with this, 


id |, your moral treason,and carry it so far as to come 
where the er of the South and the Democratic | 


in 1842. Shall we now hesitate to |! 


within Chief Justice Marshall’s decision in Burr’s 
case; and you shall get your hemp. There were 
no dissolutionists in his section of the country. 
If they dared to show their faces in his section, 
they would meet with a very speedy aud a very 
summary disposal.’”? So spoke Henry A. Wise, 
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now one of the leaders of this organized armed 
rebellion. 

Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, said: “ They 
had no right to dissolve this Union; but were 
bound to sustain it. Because he knew that to dis- 
solve the bonds of this Union, and separate the 
different States composing this Confederacy, mak- 
ing the Ohio river the line, and Mason and Dix- 
on’s line the boundary, he knew, as soon as that 
was done, slavery was done in Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and a large portion of Virginia, and it would 


extend to all the States south of this line. The 1 
dissolution of the Union was the dissolution of || a fun: s and hissing front into the vale be- || 
ow? Would you place him in the smiling val- | 


slavery.’ 
Mr. Botts, in his remarks, stated that a similar 
resolution, some three or four years ago, was pro- 


vared by a member from South Carolina. Mr. | 


Villiam Butler, of that State, desired to know to 


whom he referred; he replied Mr. Rhett. Mr. || 
Rhett then disclaimed any serious intention in the | 


resolution, that he only proposed itas an amend- 


ment to a proposition to abolish slavery in the | 


District of Columbia; that he had no expectation 
of passing it or taking a vote on it.”’ 


South Carolina talks very much of status quo | 


just now. What was her status quo in 1842? 
Mr. Marshall further said: ** You may dissolve 


—God in his mercy forfend that you ever should. | 
But you will never do it but by force. Never! | 


Never!”’ ** Will they tell the American people 
that the people of Massachusetts have a right to 


dissolve their Union? It is the detestation of the | 
South to abolition that makes her a unionist. And | 
itis the love of the North for abolition that has | 


brought her in favor of dissolution,”’ * It goes be- 


yond southern nullifiers. The convention that sat | 


at Columbia never took the ground that Congress 
had power to dissolve the Union,”’ 

Our case is here fully made out, and the argu- 
ment exhausted. Your own men have proved 
that neither Congress nor the States can dissolve 
this Union, save by force; and when you have 
already commenced that process, you leave us 
only one course—to oppose force by force. You 
have driven us to the wall; and we will not, we 
cannot, surrender. We are told that a removal 
of the cause of danger will produce peace. But 
what is the cause? You say slavery agitation. 
In that you stop one degree short of the real cause 
—which is slavery itself. Now, will you exer- 
cise an enlarged patriotism by removing the cause 


of danger? You may have an open powder mag- | 


azine on a public thoroughfare of the world. Will 
= quarrel with every traveler who carries a 
ighted taper whenever his convenience or wants 
require? Betterclose your deadly magazine, and 
remove it from the tread of men. We do not ask 
this. We only insist that you shall not with it 
curse the common Territories of the nation. You 
do not pretend that your institution is endangered 
in the States. True, you sometimes lament about 
personal liberty bills, and the tardy execution of 
the fugitive slave law. 

The attempted prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories is the al eens of complaint. The con- 
dition ofall the Territories we now own is settled, 
and we had hoped the inordinate desire to plun- 
der our weak neighbors was subdued. But, mark 
what the Vice President, and one of the defeated 
candidates for the Presidency, in a letter to the 
Governor of Kentucky, January 6, 1861, says: 
‘©The Southern States cannot afford to be shut 
off from all possibility of expansion towards the 
tropics by the hostile action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.”? Let us not be deceived; this key un- 
locks the southern mind and passions. Dreams 
of Cuba, Mexico, the Central and South American 
States, festoon the bloody machinations of south- 
ern traitors, as they rendered gorgeous the un- 
holy schemes of Burr and his confederates. Inone 
breath you groan at the evils suffered from the 
Union and the Federal Government, although 
nearly the whole time from its existence it has 
been in your hands or subject to your control. 
In the next, you boast of your great wealth and 
power; of the spread of your dominions; the in- 
crease in the number and value of your slaves; 
the great overshadowing omnipotence of cotton. 
A few days since, you sought to demonstrate that 
northern wealth and commerce, French industry, 
and British enterprise, depended upon a few slave- 
holders. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gar- 
neTT] boastingly pointed to the time, in a few 
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thirty million. 


I stop not here to prove the divinity of freedom | 


or the despotism of sereey With your cannon 
pointed at the Capitol, and your bayonets almost 
| at our breasts, it is no time to argue abstract prin- 
ciples, neither on our knees to supplicate for life. 
Atall times, on a question of freedom, man should 


| 

1 Avebs- 

|| be right from instinct. Would you take a man | 
|| by the sounding sea to hear the sul! roar of its 
i} 


| waters, or stand himupon the yawning gulf, down 
which voleanic fires madly rage, or dart their sul- 


ley, teeming with the fruits of autumn, radiating 
| the cheering sunshine of mid-day or the mellow 
moonbeams of evening; or from the bold mount- 


| pine and oak, where the eagle builds his eyrie, 
and the crest wreathed in perpetual snow? Would 


existence of a divine Creator? So, when you take 
a man, and stand him by the great ocean of hu- 
manity, where he bends his ear to catch the surg- 
| ing wail of oppression and want; when he stands 
over the yawning volcanic fires which despotism 


the little valley of human happiness, full of sun- 


dom, or prove his inherent right to himself? 

But we have now to deal with facts, not fancies; 
realities, nottheory. We supposed that we lived 
in a Republic where free white men regulated its 
action and controlled its destiny; that it was a 
Government of the people for the people. For 
three fourths of a century we have grown in 
wealth, numbers, and power, although you claim 
to have suffered from multiplied wrongs. South 
Carolina, in one of her many declarations of in- 
dependence, says it has been going on for seventy- 
four years. Quite likely; our fathers commenced 
a crusade against slavery even inthe colonial state; 
they renewed it in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and continued it after the adoption of the 
Constitution, in its almost immediate abolition in 
one half the States of the Union. And now you 
scandalize the memory of the revolutionary pa- 
triots, who hewed the pathway to national great- 
ness through rivers of blood, with fire and sword, 
by charging that the only motive for unchaining 
the slave was the sordid and base consideration 
that slavery would not pay. 

Grant, if you please, that slavery is right: what 
then? You say that the Territories belong to the 





people of the wholecountry. Shall not they who | 


own it control it? Isitunsafe to intrust their des- 
tiny with the sovereign people of the Republic? 
The majority, constitutionally expressed, must 
govern, What do you mean @hen you talk of 
the brute force of majorities, which is manifested 
without force, and exercised without violence? 
Is that not safer than the brute force of a minority? 
You say you are excluded from settling in the 
Territories. Notso. Ofyour eight million pop- 
ulation, scarce three hundred thousand are owners 
of slaves. The hearthstones of many solitary 
cabins, far away towards the light of the setting 
sun, are cheered by the songs which the emigrant 
learned in his southern home. Your seven mil- 
lion five hundred thousand population who have 
not the advantages of negro property can cross 
the dark line which slavery rears, and not be com- 
pelled to work in the furrow wet with the sweat 
of the slave. This very day, is not a fair propor- 
| tion of the population of that country—of which 
« °Twas said, that far through the forest wild, 
And over the mountains bold, 
Wasa land whose rivers and darkening cares 
Were gem’d with the purest gold”’— 

men reared in a southern clime? Let me illus- 
trate: a poor boy was born in Kentucky; not to 
an inheritance of wealth and slaves, but entitled 
to the privileges of that immense territory over 
which your fathers said the dark wing of slavery 
should never be spread. He removed to Illinois; 
by industry carved out for himself reputation, 
honor, and greatness; and now stands a living 
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decades, when the slave population would number | 


ain summit, beyond the reach of culture’s hand | 
or nature’s growth, where the dew of evening or | 
the rain of morning only gives life to the stunted 


you stop coldly to reason with such a man the | 


has created and 1s endeavoring to conceal; or in | 


shine and peace; or high up on the dreary mount- | 
tain of oppression, where scarce a green thing | 
may grow, where the sunshine of life, its dews | 
a rains, make desolation more desolate; will || 
you pause to argue the divinity of man’s free- || 
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embodiment of the principles we profess—th« 
lawfully elected President of the United States. 


| Will Kentucky this day say that the ordinance 
of Jefferson, excluding slavery from the grea: 


Northwest, prevented her citizens from enjoyins 
its benefits, or aspiring to the highest offices j,, 
the gift of a free people? 

The policy of the dominant party must pre. 
vail. In 1820, the policy of the dominant and 


_slaveholding party said slavery should not eo 


north of 36° 30°; in 1854, you reversed that pio}- 
icy, and the dominant party said that slavery 
should have a struggle with freedom north of that 
line, and that free labor or slave labor should be 
baptized in fire and blood on the plains of Kansas, 
We submitted to the brute force of majoritics 
then. In 1856, you claimed that your Nebraska 
bill was sustained by the people; and the whole 
patronage of the Government, the Treasury and 
sword of the nation unsheathed to subdue us, we 


' submitted to the brute force of maleenne then, 
| Mr. Doveras told you that by his theory of pop- 


ular sovereignty you had acquired New Mexico 
to slavery; we submitted to the brute force of 
majorities then. We never made any ruffian’s 
threat or braggart’s boast; only waiting for an- 
other expression of the will of the American peo- 
ple. And now, in the same spirit with which you 
demand the right to convert men into merehan- 
dise, you talk of dismembering a great Republic 
and establishing empires. Do gentlemen so seri- 
ously mistake the nature of our Union? The 
Amphyctionic council, the Achzwan and Ionian 
league, the Swiss and Italian Republics, like the 
first Confederation of our fathers, were but States 
in alliance; ours is a Union of the people. The 
Constitution itself shows by whom made and for 
what purpose. We, the people, not the States, 
for the purpose of a more perfect union. The 
power that created can alone destroy. 

The question is not now, shall the African be 
a slave? but, shall the white freemen of the nation 
control the Government? Shall 1, my constit- 
uents, my State, my section, pass under the yoke, 
and grant a willing submission to a power which 
yields to no reason, is controlled by no Consti- 
tution, guided by no laws? 

We are told that we must submit because we 
have been misrepresented at home and abroad; 
because southern people, in their blind infatuation, 
believe that we intend to overrun, devastate, and 
destroy, the southern States, and liberate their 
slaves by force. I am not disposed to humiliate 
oe. to €xcuse or atone for another’s folly. 

e are not responsible for the ignorance of your 
people. We have neither created nor contributed 
to it. You suffer papers filled with the ultra doc- 
trines of Garrison to be circulated, while those 
which are exponents of Republican principles are 
consigned to the flames. Southern and northern 
orators have willfully and wickedly misrepresent- 
ed our purposesand objects. You have been arous- 
ing and alarming the worst passions of your peo- 

le, and now you say you cannot control them. 
Vou have sown the wind; now yourselves reap 
the whirlwind. You have created the storm; now 
bend yourselves before its fury, or break. While 
ou have lashed the angry waves into threatening 
ion, you ask us to cut away our masts and 
scuttle our ship, so that you may enjoy one wide- 
spread ruin. You are now exultant over the 
destruction you are hoping to produce. 
“Like the moonbeams on the blasted heath 
Mocking its desolation ”’*— 
you are striving to prevent the fulfillment of the 
prediction made by the Bishop of Cloyne more 
than a century ago, when speaking of this vast 
continent: 
“‘ Time’s noblest empire is the last.” 

You have been shorn of your strength by your 
own Delilah; and now in your blindness would 
wrap your arms around the pillars of the Repub- 
lic and perish in its ruins. : 

But your northern allies are atoning for their 
work of folly by branding their own falschoods. 
Ought not this to remove apprehension from the 
minds of your people? You trusted them to be- 
lieve their falsehoods. Why not believe them 
when the dangers they have produced and the 
fears they have excited are extorting from them 
an honest confession? If you will not hear Moses 
and the Prophets, you would not be convinced 
though one rose from the dead. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL 


ee 


This hour witnesses the fulfillment ofall we have | 


predicted as to the encroachments and demands 
of slavery. 


From coercing the labor of one race, | 


it places its hand on our throat, and, in the lan- | 
guage of the highwayman, demands rey | 
or our life, our Government or our principles. Do | 


they fail to see that, when this institution is car- 


ried to the Territories, the freemen of the North | 


are driven from it? ere 

What acommentary upon this institution, that, 
like the Upas tree, every green leaf and flower of 
those rights which exalt man and dignify Ins ex- 
istence, must perish beneath its shadow. _A few 
days since, when the gentleman from Georgia 


was delivering his valedictory, and presenting his || 


rievances to the world, he said they could not tol- | 


erate that white men like Sumner should address 
southern audiences; and that freedom of the press 
and circulation of printed matter could not be al- 
lowed in his State, and, for fear the incoming Ad- 
ministration should exercise its power to prevent 
the rifling of the mails in southern States, where 
we pay from the Treasury $2,500,000 for their 
transportation, he gave notice, in advance, that 
they would commit treason and destroy the Union. 
Can the enormity of the slave power be presented 
in any stronger light? This very day, beneath 
the shadow of hoary oppression, and at the foot 


|} possessions will never be ours. 


political, moral, or religious subjects not having 


your ae That you will not banish the | 


cottage Bible from your realm because its com- 
vler may be opposed to slavery? Any secur- 
ity for the freedom of speech and press, already 
supposed to be secured by the Constitution? 


You say you concede to freedom north of 36° || the 


| States depart in peace. 
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all the States possibly would bid the seceding 
But when you forci! ly 


seize the Federal property, and then fire upon i's 
flag, you should not sit down and picture the 
horrors of civil war. You seem willing to spread 


| the = of desolation over the land, strike down 


ast home of the oppressed, the last hope of 


30’: thatisno concession. We bought thatright || freedom, for the purpose of extending, in the name 


in 1820, when we received Missouri as a slave 
State intothe Union. You forced that right from 
us in 1854, and then we conquered it through the 
strife and blood of a civil war; so that we have 
already adouble title—first by purchase, and then 
by conquest. But you yield to freedom all that 
we may acquire north of that line. We never 
can obtain any more. Canada and the British 
i All our future 
| acquisitions, if any, must be south of that line in 
| the direction of the tropics, and you demand its 


| lusion of a compromise you seek to betray us into 
a surrender to the very men who are compact- 
| breakers, and who claim that a compromise, to 
which the faith of the nation was pledged, had no 


| tion of the revenue or the establishment of a post 


of thrones covered with the dust of centuries, free | 


speech and free press begins to grow and flourish. | 


Yet the American Republic, at the peril of its ex- 
istence, is forced to extend a system more des- 
potic than tyranny and more dogmatical than 
priestcraft. 


The popular sovereignty candidate for the | 


Presidency, after the humiliating boast that he 


could travel through the South unharmed, adds | 


that Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky— 


the graves of his parents were there—but he dare | 


not visitthem. Dare not! Is that the language 


to address to American citizens? That little sen- | 


tence contributed more to the election of Lincoin 
than the speeches of all his friends. If that wer 
true, freemen could feel and understand its force: 
and the quict, though stern, men of the nation 
would naturally inquire upon what principles the 
Government was being administered. Dare not 
go by the graves of his fathers! A man born in 
Kentucky, with no brand on his brow, and no 
stain on his soul, pure and upright in all the 


the laws of God and man, dare not travel through 
what he boasts to call his country, to plant flow- 
ers or shed tears upon the graves of his ances- 
tors! And you coolly say we must have no Gov- 
ernment to protect such men. Kentucky has 
spurned the demagogue, and now she repudiates 
his libel. 

Now, you ask us to compromise. What have 
we to concede? We have done you no wrong, 
and propose none. You have been compromising 
for years, until you yourselves have often told us 
the day for compromise was past. You com- 
promised in 1850, and called it a finality. You 
compromised in 1854 by violating a sacred com- 
promise, called that a finality, and said you had 
removed tlic agitation out of Congress. The only 
finality we have had for years, we had at the 
ballot-box the 6th day of November last. True 
to your instincts, you are trying to set aside that 
finality that you may renew agitation. You pro- 
pose now to lay your hands upon the ark of the 
covenant our fathers set up; to amend the Con- 
sutution; to give you greater guarantees for sla- 
very than the States exacted when each held 
slaves. You have suggested no compromise that 
does not involve submission and surrender on our 
part. You have proposed no plan which concedes 
anything to the North. You ask us to admit the 
truth of your charges against us, by a declaration 
in the Constitution, that we will never steal your 
slaves or deprive you of your rights. Of what 
avail would that be if your present position is 
correct, that one State, however insignificant, can 
destruy the whole fabric? You who have vio- 
lated the Constitution and set the laws at defiance, 
are demanding constitutional guarantees that we 
will do neither! Will you tell what concessions 
you propose tothe North? Do you propose an 
additional security for the protection of the life 
and liberty of the northern man in the slave States? 
Additional security for the sacred right of prop- 
erty, when that property consists in booke on 


route. You have for years been telling us that 
, all geographical lines were sectional an@danger- 


unconditional surrender to slavery. Under the de- | 


| sacredness beyond an ordinary act for the collec- | 





| 





ous to the peace and stability of the Union, en- | 


| tirely unconstitutional; finally, you obtained a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court to that effect, when | 


you suddenly discover that the Constitution is |; 


unconstitutional, and you seck its amendment to 
establish sectional lines. 


the Missouri line to save the Union; in 1854 you 


destroy it to save the Union; and now, in 1861, | 


, you can see the salvation of the Republic onl 
through its reéstablishment and perpetuity, with 
the new and startling condition annexed, that 

| slavery must be forever protected in all our future 
acquisitions. No wondergentlemen are regretting 


| its destruction; no wonder ghosts of murdered 
victims will rise before them, and not down at 


i} 


their bidding; no wonder they should strive to 
| banish the apparition of the bloody hand,and men 
like the Senator from Illinois should desire to act 


| as though they had never uttered a word or cast 
| 
| a vote. 


| | 


Your unholy crusade, therefore, against the 


\| Union, is to extend the areaof slavery. For that 
relations of life, charged with no crime against || 


purpose you invoke the God of battles, when your 


| system ignores all His attributes and defies the 


spirit of His teachings. You talk of the sacredness 


| of your homes, when for years you have been 
| despoiling the homes of thousands, and suffer four 
million human beings to have no hearthstones 
You || 


around which the affections: may cluster. 
talk about the recollection of wives and children 
to nerve your arm, when your system destroys 
the relation of husband and wife, and violates ns 
holiest tie of parent and child. You talk of re- 
construction. Believe it not. The compromises of 
the present Constitution once lost, you never can 
regain. Think yoyanother Senate can be formed 
wherein Delaware and Florida can equal New 
| York and 
| resentatives wherein you will be allowed twenty 

Representatives on account of your property in 
man? You are now opposed to the Army and 





Navy, because you boldly assert that an enforce- 


| ment of the laws means a coercion of the States. 
You were willing to vote millions to transport 


troops and provisions two thousand miles, over 


when you said they were in rebellion to the Gov- 


ernment. You sent the Army into Kansas to 
subdue the freemen inthe North. You have used 
the Federal troops to enforce the fugitive slave 
law. When John Brown, with as much authority 


i 
| 
| prairie and desert, to coerce our brethren in Utah 
' 


to seize the property of the nation as you possess, 


took the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, the marines of 


the United States were sent to its rescue. 
dreaded not then its despotic power. 


You 
The camp 
| had no terrors. The plume of the soldier and the 
| gilded trappings of the officer did not fill you with 
| disgust. 

| armed men, you seize the forts and navy-yards 
| of the United States, and trample the stars and 
| stripes in the dust. 


In 1820 you establish || 


ennsylvania? Another House of Rep- | 


You oppose coercion; yet, by force of 


| 
i} 
ti 
| 
ii 
| 
i 
| 
} 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


of liberty, and under the shield of relicion, the 


| institation of slavery. The gentleman from Ma 


ryland, (Mr. Hararis,] who has just taken his 


|| seat, appeals to us most earnestly to make some 
| compromise to save the Union. Why not appeal 


to the men who are laboring for itsdesiruction ? As 
well stop the bold fireman who is heroically strug- 


gling with the flames, instead of seizing the incen- 
| 


diary who applied the torch to the temple. Wo 
desire not the destruction even of South Carolina. 
Jewish history, which you so much venerate, ad- 
monishes us that they had a South Carolina in 
their confederacy, and she seceded. After three 


| severe battles, the disunionists were exterminated 
\| The conquerors indulged in no shouts of victory, 


but ** came to the house of God, and abode there 
till even, before God, and lifted up their voices and 
wept sore; and said: O Lord God of Israel, why 
is thiscome to pass in Israel, that there should bi 
to-day one tribe lacking in Israc]?’’ 

If the people consent, Ict the cotton States de- 
part. Then let us vote millions to purchase the 


| slaves of the border States as fast as either of them 


may desire to sell; then, let us purchase for them 
a home in Central America, where, by our foster 
ing care, We may rear them to habits of industry 
and good government, and, in a measure, atone 
for the injury and injustice ages of oppression 
have heaped upon them. 
| An intelligent correspondent of the New York 
Herald furnishes that paper the following figures: 
Slavery in Maryland bes decreased 6,000 in the 
last decade. There are in that State 80,000 slaves; 
which, at $500 per head, would only amount to 
$40,000,000. A duty of ten per cent. on the 
| $400,00,009 of annual imports would pay for 
| them in a single year. Baltimore would soon riva! 
| Philadelphia as a manufacturing city,and Mary- 
land would be converted into a andes to supply 
| the wants of northern cities. Delaware has only 
| 2,000 slaves. One million dollars would indem- 
| nify the owners, and make her a free State. Mis 
souri has but 100,000 slaves. Fifty million dollars 
| would pay for them, and make her rival Iitinois 
| in wealth, population, and improvement. Thus 
less than $100,000,000 would rid them all of an 
| institution for which neither their climate nor 
| products are suited, and bestow on them the ad- 
vantages of free labor. 
| You also insist upon dissolving the Union be 
| cause some men believe that slavery will finally 
pass from the earth. Who that has faith in God 
| does not believe that in the end all forms of op- 
| pression willdisappear? Continued struggles for 
| thousands of years, offering up millions of lives 


| and oceans of blood, have not yet solved the 


problem of the white man’s deliverance. Man 
| for ages was as blind as the unthinking horse, 
the mind in its crude development revealed not 





to him the secret of his power, nor his right divin: 


| to a free manhood, as of stern justice, uprising 


from the innate*intelligence within him. Had 1 
been otherwise, the throne and he who sat on it 
would have been powdered in the dust; nor longer 
would the body have submitted to stripes and 
chains, nor the spirit flapped its wings against 
bonds and prison walls in its soarings to be fre: 

The wild democracies of Greece would have mode 
liberty calm and tranquil asa summer sea, nnd th 

turbulent republics of the Swiss cantons would 
have humbled the proud palaces of Europe before 
the stern and steady tramp of enlightened frec- 
men. Everywhere we sympathize for the op- 
pressed, and hope for their deliverance. Mr. 
Yancey, in a speech in New York city, last Octo 
ber, said the Russian serf had the right to revo- 
lution. Every man can run the parallels. In 
the late heroic struggle for Italian nationality and 
unity, were we not ullowed to breathe the prayer 
that from her baptism of blood the sun of uni- 
versal freedom might break forth and light mans 


| I desire not to preserve this Union at the point || pathway with a brightness as clear and bx autiful 


| of the bayonet; but we do not mean to be driven 
| from it by force. If you desire a peaceable seces- 
sion, why do you not seek it? 


convention of 


and free as that which tinged her mellow waves, 
beamed in beauty upon her valleys, and fringed 
the brown summits of her tower:ng mountains. 
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We believe the time must come when the white 
race will be free and the African no longer a slave. 
Do you now propose to retard the civilization of 
the world for centuries and to turn back the hands 
on the dial of liberty? Would you inaugurate 
the time when beneath shadows of the monuments 
reared in freedom’s cause the watch-fires will 
cease to burn; ** when the patriot mother, nursing 
her half-famished infant, will startle at the hoot 
of the owl or the rustling of the raven’s wing?”’ 
God grant you may never accomplish so much. 
| would rather hope for returning reason, or even 
avenging justice, and patiently await the time 
when 


** Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
Watlketh strong and brave; 
On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth, ‘slave !’” 

1 said last winter, I repeat now: I willinstitute 
no comparison between the North and the South 
as to numbers or natural courage. Read the les- 
sons of history, and Jearn from them of those who 
have been reared ** where nature’s heart beats 
strong and high amid the hills.”? Youmay widen 
and deepen the gulf between freedom and slavery ; 
but can you vainly hope to bridge the Hellespont 
or canal Mount Athos? 

The principles of our fathers we will ever adore 
as * tokens upon our hands’’ and as * frontlets 
between our eyes.’’ You may shatter the Union; 
but the holiest association for ages to come will 
gather around and garnish its ruins. The travel- 
stained pilgrim in liberty’s cause will, through all 
time, weep its overthrow. 

** Like the vase in which roses have onee been distilled; 
You may break, you may ruin, the vase, if you will; 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’ 

You may destroy our temple, but, like the sacred 
olive on the Acropolis, the burnt stump will im- 
mediately put forth a ** fresh shoot, a cubit in 
length.’’ Have you some modern Minotaur, for 


which periodically you will exact a tribute of 


principle? Can you not be satisfied with the 
golden fleece; but will you carry off some Medea 
besides? Pursue not so far that, like Aristome- 
nes, you may lose your shield, and there may 
be no ease of Trophonius in which to find it. 

Let us be true to the Constitution, the Union, 
and the laws; let us no longer sepulcher dreams 
that are dead; and the rainbow of promise will 
arch again for us, and the visions of night once 
more be gilded with glory. 

I think I can see the finger of the Almighty 
moving on the troubled waters. Men and nations 
will do but litle in warring against His deerces, 
orcompromising His judgments. Reckiess threats 
or idle boasts of your power and courage will 
avail nothing. The gentleman from Virginia ex- 
ulted that Leonidas and his three hundred Spar- 
tans were slaveholders. He may yet learn that 
a people can possess the vices and evils of one 
reneration without attaining to their valor and 
vreatness. Remember thathis armisstrong whose 
cause 1s just. 
the white races, of those captured in war, with 
whom they compromised by giving slavery instead 
of death. At that period of the world, the Ethio- 
pian was highly esteemed. The Grecian said 
**he was of swarthy complexion from his neigh- 
borhood to the sun, was a favorite of the gods, 
and sometimes honored by visits from the celes- 
tials.’’ Peter faltered in the path of duty, and fell. 
Christ refused to compromise, and established His 
divinity. Like Peter, weare erring. If anything 
could seduce us from the integrity of our faith, 
it would be to strike hands over the altar of our 
common liberties with noble patriots at the South 
and on this floor, who, feeling that they have a 
country to save and aGod to serve, have rebuked 
disunion and branded treason. 

All hail the gallant State of Kentucky, peering 
like a rock in mid-ocean, unshaken by wind and 
wave, boating back the mad, tempestuous billows! 
Your gallant Holt unmasked treason at the capi- 
tal,and yournoble Anderson sustained your honor 
and ours at Fort Sumter. Land of the ** dark and 
bloody ground,’’ whose name kindles glorious 
associationstand holy memories! Brave, loyal 
men of Kentucky; you of the “lion heart and 
eagle eye”’ have givena new augury thatthe Union 
must be preserved in fadeless immortality. Come 
not as suppliants, por with arms in your hands, 
but as you are coming, with the simple garland 
of olive on your brows, and hearts glowing with 
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reason leads to a calm reflection, you will say, 


try; make known your grievances; and the nation || with us: 


will rise up with one accord to do you justice. 
Do such a people wrong? Never! Southern men 
who have made this charge against us will be the | 
first to renounce it. No,sir;the least of the rights 
of Kentucky under the Constitution can never be | 
taken or attempted to be taken from her. Should 
her rights be invaded, thousands of northern | 
swords would leap from their scabbards, and 
every free State would feel proud to furnish men 
and treasure in her defense. 

The great commoner sleeps wellon your bosom, 
and you are determined that his grave shal] never 
be moistened with brothers’ blood, and over his 
tomb shall never be heard the battle-shock of | 
brothers in conflict. You venerate his memory, | 
and cherish the sentiments he uttered in the Senate | 
Chamber in 1850, when Georgia was threatening | 
to secede from the Union; when he said: 


** Now I stand here in my place, meaning to be unawed 
by any threats, whether they come from individuals or from 
States. | should deplore as much as any man that arms | 
should be raised against the authority of the Union, either | 
by individuals or by States. But after all that has occurred, 
it any one State, ora portion of the people of any State, 
choose to place themselves in military array against the 
Government of the Union, I am for trying the strength of 
the Government; | am for ascertaining whether jwe have a 
Governme@t or not—practical, efficient, capable of main- 
taining its authority aud upholding the powers and interests 
which belong toa Government. Nor,sir,am I to be alarmed 
or dissuaded from any such course by intimations of the 
epilling of blood. If blood is to be spilt, by whose fault is 
it? It will be the fault of those who choose to raise the 
standard of disunion and endeavor to prostrate this Govern- 
ment. And, sir, when that is done, so long as it pleases 
God to give me a voice to express my sentiments, Oranarin, 
weak and enfeebled as it may be by age, that voice and 
that arm will be on the side of my country, for the supports} 
of the general authority, and for the maintenance of the | 
powers of this Union.” | 


The true men of Kentucky need have no fears of 


| their brethren in the North; but had they, to their 


The slaves of the Greeks were of || 





devotion and nobility almost any concessions | 
would be yielded that a brave, loyal people ought 

to ask of brave, loyal brethren. 

We have been told by Senators that some of 

the southern States are on the war path, and, while | 
they are brandishing the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, about converting the warfare of opinion into 
a contest of blood; while the Catalines of the na- 
tion are conspiring in the Capitol to destroy the 
liberties of the people and the powers of the Gov- 
ernment; while treason has been flaunting in the 
departments of the Administration,and our proud 
ensign, Which has commanded the fear of hostile 
nationsand the respect of all the world, defiant! 

insulted, we are called upon to compromise with 
rebels, with cannon pointed at us stolen from the 
nationalarsenals. For myself,sir,never! I would | 
rather perish on the threshold of this Capitol, 
defending the stars and stripes which float over 
it, than vote, at such a time, for any compromise 
involving a sacrifice of principle. You your- 
selves would despise a people who would exhibit 
the cowardice to retreat in the face of an armed | 
and threatening foe. The true men of the North | 
and South will rally round that standard sheet, 
determined to defend and protect it from enemies 
without and foes within. Some stars on its glit- 
tering fold may dart off into a comet’s wandering | 
or a meteor’s flight, but they will find they shine | 
not so brightly in any other constellation. 


| 














: 
In the madness of the hour, you sing no more 

B . . | 

our national ballads. ‘* The Star-Spangled Ban- | 

ner’’and ** Hail Columbia,” which for years have | 


inspired glowing patriotism, no longer kindle in | 


your hearts the holy emotion of freedom. You | 
sing now the more incendiary Marseilles. Be- | 


ware lest, while you sing, your slaves may learn 
to act its poetry— 
«But man is man, and who is more ? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 

O, Liberty! can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame? 

Can dungeon bolts and bars confine thee, 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame ?” 


No loyal American, whatever his individual or 
sectional grievances, can wantonly dishonor the 
flag of his fathers. His heart will cling to it in the 
spiritof Ruth, when she said to Naomi, ** Whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 1 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy Galery Go . Where thou diest will I die; 
and there will I be buried.” 

When the passion of the hour subsides, and 








* °Tis the flag of America, it floats over the brave ; 
°Tis the fairest unfurled on the land or the wave: 
But, though brightest in story and matchless in fight, 
*Tis the herald of mercy as well as of might. 


In the cause of the wronged may it ever be first, 
Where tyrants are humbled, and fetters are burst; 
Be justice the war shout, and dastard is he 
Who would scruple to die ’neath the flag of the free.’ 


During thedelivery of Mr. Van Wvcx’s speech, 
the following proceedings took place: 

At the close of the first sentence, 

Mr. GOOCH said: I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gen- 
tleman from New York yield? 

Mr. GOOCH. [rise to a point of order. 1 
submit that the gentleman from New York is not 
in order. 

Mr. BURNETT. You cannot get the floor for 
that purpose. 

Mr. GOOCH. 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. GOOCH. The sentence just uttered is 
disrespectful to the House. fLaughter.] That 
is my point of order. 

Mr. BRANCH. The objectionable words must 
be reduced to writing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts raises the question of order, 
that the remarks of the gentleman from New York 
are disrespectful to the House. 

Mr. GOOCH. And the country. (Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. GOOCH. I appeal from that decision. 

Mr. BRANCH. Let us understand this. If 
the gentleman from New York is out of order, 
then he cannot proceed without unanimous con- 
sent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York has not yielded the floor. 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan. I move to lay the 
appeal on the table. 

Mr.GOOCH. On that I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. DAWES. 
and nays. 

Mr. LOGAN. I would like to make a sugges- 
tion to the House. [Cries of ** Too late!”’] If 
the gentleman from New York does not desire to 
speak to-night, there are other gentlemen who are 
willing to deliver a speech without an audience. 
[Cries of ** Name them!’’] I could name many 
of them. 

Mr. DAWES. That is a question for the gen- 
tleman from New York. But what I propose to 
know is, whether I can be recognized by the 
Chair. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have got the floor, and I 
inférm the gentleman that he cannot take it from 
me. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not suppose I can take it 
from the Chair either. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the Chair 
understand the gentleman from Illinois to raise 
the question of order? 

Mr. LOGAN. No,sir. l only wanted to make 
asuggestion, that, ifthe gentleman from New York 
does not desire to speak to-night, there are other 
gentlemen who are willing to speak without an 
audience. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
for a little while. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken; and the appeal was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. VANDEVER. I would like to make a 
suggestion. [Cries of ‘* Too late !’’] 

he SPEAKER pro tempore The gentleman 
from New York will proceed with his speech. — 

Mr. BOULIGNY. It is evident that there is 
no quorum present, and that no business should 
be transacted without a quorum (Cries of ‘* Ob- 
eS therefore move that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms be sent after the absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York is entitled to the floor. P 

Mr. VAN WYCK resumed the deliverv of his 
speech, but was interrupted by 
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Mr. DAWES. I rise to a question of order. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE: | object to the gen- 
tleman interrupting my colleague. 
language just uttered by the gentleman from New 
York is out of order. 
Mr. BRANCH. I require the gentleman to 
duce the language to writing. 
reThe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair re- 
gards the point of order as entirely frivolous, and 
es it out. 
= DAWES. I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. , 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has 
made no decision. 
Mr. DAWES. 
the Chair. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 


from New York is in order, and will proceed with | 


his remarks. 


Mr. DAWES. I desire to know whether I can | 


anya from the decision of the Chair. 


fr. BRANCH. The Chair refused to enter- | 


ain the point of order. 

The SPEAKER ~ tempore. The gentleman 
cannot appeal from the decision of the Chair. The 
Chair did not entertain the point of oxder on ac- 
count of its frivolousness. 

Mr. DAWES. Then I appeal from the decis- 
ion of the Chair in refusing to entertain that point 
of order. 

Mr. COX. I hope the Chair will protect the 
gentleman from New York in his right to proceed 
with his speech. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Several Members. I object. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the gentle- 
man will proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. VAN WYCK resumed; but was again in- 
terrupted by 

Mr. HUTCHINS, who said: I understand, 
Mr. Speaker, that my colleague, Mr. Howarp, 
wants to leave the city to-morrow for Virginia, 
and is willing to make a speech to-night. He can 
do so now, and let the gentleman from New York 
finish his speech in the morning, if there be no 
objection. 

Several Memsers objected. 

A message was here received from the Senate 


by Mr. Hickey, its Chief Clerk, notifying the | 


House that the Senate had ordered the printing of 
certain documents, and had passed the Frouse bill 
authorizing the bringing of a suit against the 
United States to test the title to the hospital square 
in San Francisco, 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Is there any objection to 
my proposition ? 

fr. PEYTON. L object. I hope the gentle- 
man from New York will be allowed to go on and 
close his speech. He has been detained too long 
already. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gen- 
tleman from New York yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. DAWES. For a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I yield for the purpose of 
adjournment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I object. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Speaker decide that 
this motion cannot be entertained ? 

_The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair de- 
cides that the gentleman from New York can yield 
the floor unconditionally, but not otherwise, if 
there be objection. The Chair hears objection; 
and so he decides that the motion is not in order. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Chair entertain an 
“a from its own decision ? 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would 
most cheerfully do so. 

Mr. DAWES. Then I take an appeal from 
J decision of the Chair; and on that | call for 
cllers, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
hasa perfect right to take an appeal. 

Mr. BURNETT. Would it not satisfy the 
gentleman from New York to publish his speech? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hopes 
there will be no objection to that. 





I appeal from that decision of | 


| 


| 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 











| understand at once what my purpose is. 
Mr. DAWES. - point of order is, that the || 





Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. None whatever. 

Mr. DAWES. I might as well have gentlemen 
I want 
to understand whether it is a fact or not, that the 
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floor is farmed out so that gentlemen on the other | 


side are to have it in the morning and gentlemen 
on this side to have it late in the afternoon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair knows 
of no such arrangement. 


Mr. STEVENSON. A gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Conkutne] is to have the floor after || 


his colleague. 


Mr. MAYNARD. It will be recollected that 


aime a. 





| The SPEAKER pro tempore divided the House, 


= announced that only ten members voted for 
tellers. 
_ DAWES. I insist on a count of the other 
side. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
| fifth ofa 


It requires one 


1 pO to order tellers. 
|| Mr. McKEAN. Does the Chair assume that 


the first member who had the floor this morning | 
on this debate was the very ultra gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens.] 

Mr. DAWES. I have observed that neither the 
ordinary parliamentary rule, which requires that 
the member who addresses the Chair first is to be 
recognized first, nor any arrangement known be- 
forehand, is observed in farming out the floor. 


| I am only desirous to know by what right the 
l. 


floor is farmed out? That isa I have no in- 
terest in the matter myself. 1 had just as lief 
hear the gentleman from New York as the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, orany other man. I have 


no other interest. I am acting in concert with 
nobody. 

Mr. SICKLES. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. I insist that I am entitled to 
the floor. The gentleman from New York yielded 
the floor to me. 


Mr. BURNETT. If my memory 1s not en- 


tirely at fault, in the last Congress the gentleman | 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] himself, when | 


in the chair, made pretty much the same decision 
which the gentleman who now occupies the chair 
has made. If I am not mistaken, he refused to 
recognize points of order on the ground that they 
were frivolous. And in respect to the farming 
out the floor, I will say that I understand the 
gentleman from New York is to be followed by 


‘one of his colleagues. 


Mr.DAWES. Willthe gentleman from Ken- 
tucky listen to me for one moment? 

Mr. SICKLES. I object to any further debate, 
except by the gentleman from New York, who 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the gentleman from New 
York will allow me to reply to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 


Mr. SICKLES. I object only because the gen- | 
tleman from Massachusetts made his comment, 


which was replied to by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. I insist, now that both sides have been 
heard, that the gentleman from New York, whois 
entitled to the floor, shall be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. DAWES. I rose to correct the statement 
of the gentleman from Kentucky; and if I am pre- 
vented from doing that by an objection, I only 
want it to appear who the objection comes from. 

Mr. SICKLES. «1 insist that my colleague 
shall make his speech or print it, one of the two. 

Mr. PEYTON. I rise to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman from New York. 

r. DAWES. Let the appeal first be decided. 

Mr. SICKLES. There is no appeal pending. 

Mr. DAWES. There is an appeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair un- 
derstands that; hut if there be no objection, the 
gentleman from Kentucky will be allowed to ask 
a question. 

r. PEYTON. The question I desired to pro- 

— is, whether, if the gentleman from New 

ork submits to these interruptions, they are not 
to come out of his time? 

Mr. SICKLES. Of course they are. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair will 
be the judge of that when the gentleman’s time has 
expired. 

Mr. PEYTON. [ think itis no more than jus- 
tice, if the _—S from New York allows 
these proceedings to take place with his consent, 
that in an hour from the time he commenced the 
floor shall be awarded to another gentleman. 

Mr. DAWES. I now ask forthe question on 
my appeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair will 
put the question. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move to lay the appeal 
on the table. 

Mr. DAWES. I call for tellers on that motion. 


|| sachusetts to order. 


| a quorum is present? 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. If the Chair were 
called upon to say whether there were a quorum 
present, he would decide that no quorum was 
present. 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan. I make the point 
that there is no quorum present, and that no busi- 
ness can be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The appeal must 
first be settled. 

The question was put; and the appeal was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. SICKLES. I insist now that my col- 
league shall be allowed to proceed in order. 

Mr. GOOCH. The Chair just now decided 
that there was no quorum in the Hall. The gen- 
tleman from New York cannot therefore proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair would 
decide that there is no quorum present. 

_ Mr. SICKLES. Debate may proceed if there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan. 
be transacted when there is no quorum present. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I protest against 
these persistent efforts to interrupt my colleague. 
I hope he will be allowed to go on. {Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOCH. I understand the Speaker has 
decided that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair may 
be of opinion that there is no quorum present; but 
that will only be shown by a vote of the House. 

Mr. GOOCH. Can a point of order be de- 
cided without a quorum being present? 

Mr.SICKLES. I call the gentleman from Mas- 
There is no question before 





No business can 


the House. 

Mr. GOOCH. [rise to a point of order. 

Mr. BURNETT. I call the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to order. He can only rise to a 
question of order from his seat. He is not in his 
seat, nor has he been for some time past. 

Mr. GOOCH. The gentleman from Kentucky 
| is himself not in his seat; and I hope the Chair 
will first set him down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. There is no objection to my 
calling the gentleman to order away from my seat. 

Mr.GOOCH. The gentleman from New York 
yields me the floor for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want it understood, that 
| if the gentleman from New York yields the floor, 
he does it unconditionally. 

Mr. GOOCH. The gentleman from New York 
yields me the floor; and | move that the Elouse 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York will proceed with his speech. 

Mr. GOOCH. I have made the motion that 
the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York has not yielded the floor, as the 
Chair understands, objection being made. 

Mr. GOOCH. Does the gentleman from New 
York yield me the floor for a motion to adjourn ? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ido. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield it unconditionally ? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ido not. 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the gen- 
tleman does not yield the floor. 

Mr. GOOCH. From that decision I appeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair de- 
cides that the gentleman from New York cannot 
yield the floor unless he yields it unconditionally, 
and that the gentleman from Massachusetts can- 
not take it from him upon a point of order. 

Mr. GOOCH. [I appeal from that decision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks 
the question of order is irregular, and he will not 
entertain it. ‘The gentleman from New York will 
proceed with his speech. 

Mr.GOOCH. Have I not the right to take an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair? 

r. SICKLES. All these questions of order 

and appeals are frivolous; ond I insist that the 





| Speaker shall adhere to his former ruling, and not 
entertain such questions and appeals 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman || 


proceed with his speech. 1] 


Mr. GOOCH. 


[ rise toa question of order. 


J liave taken an appeal from the decision of the || 


Chair; and the rules require that thatappcal shall 
be submitted to the House. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair un- | 


derstands that it is not competent for the gentle- 


man from New York to takean appeal, inasmuch || 


as he is not entitled to the floor. 
from New York will proceed. 
Mr. GOOCH. [rose to a question of order, 
and I was therefore entitled to the floor. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman | 
from New York will proceed. 
| 
| 


he gentleman 


Mr. GOOCH. I want to know whether the 
rules of this House are to be broken down or 
not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair re- 
gards these interruptions of the gentleman from 
New York and these questions of order as frivol- 
ous, and cannot entertain them any longer. [Cries 
of ** Good!”’ 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has been decided to be out of or- | 
der, and he must resume his seat. If he does not, 
then itis the duty of the Chair to call him by 
nam [Cries of ** Order!’’ 

Mr. GOOCH. Does the Chair entertain my 

ointoforder? [Loud cries of ** Order!’’) 

Mr. SICKLES. I insist that order shall be 
preserved. ‘The Chair has decided this matter, | 
and I insist that he shall enforce that decision | 
upon the gentleman from Massachusetts. That | 
rentleman is bound to take his seat, inasmuch as 
his point of order has been overruled, 

Mr. GOOCH. I take an appeal from the de- 


Mr. SICKLES. The Chair has made no decis- 
ion from which the gentleman can take an appeal. 
It is the command—the order of the Chair; and | 
if the gentleman can appeal at all, it is from the 
custody ofthe Sergeant-at-Arms, where he ought 
to be for persisting in being out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from New York has the floor, and he will proceed | 
with his remarks. 

Mr. GOOCH. I have appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair, and I understood the Chair | 
to entertain my appeal. 

Mr. SICKLES. No decision has been made 
from which an appeal can be taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is not in order, and he will 
therefore take his seat. (Cries of **Good!’’] 

Mr. DAWES. Which gentleman from New 
York is Speaker, the one in or the one out of the 
chair? [Cries of ** Order!’ ** Order !’’] 

Mr. VAN WYCK proceeded with his remarks 
for a few minutes. 

Mr.GOOCH. The gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Van Wyck] yields the floor to me, and I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object to his yielding for 
the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BLAKE. The gentleman from New York 
has the right to yield toa motion to adjourn. The 
rule provides that * a motion to adjourn cannot 
be made while anotheris speaking ;”’ butaccording 
to practice, a member speaking may yield to a 
motion to adjourn, or that the committee rise, 
without losing his right when the subject is re- 
sumed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That has been 
the practice, the Chair knows; but objection being 
made to the gentleman from New York yielding the 
floor, unless he does so unconditionally, the Chair 
must refuse to entertain the motion to adjourn, 
and the gentleman from New York will therefore | 
proceed with his speech 

Mr. BLAKE. ‘There is the rule; and I think 
that the gentleman has the right to move to 
adjourn under the circumstances. 

Mr. GOOCH. 1 appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. [Cries of ** Order!”’) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has 
made no decision from which an appeal can be 
taken, 

Mr. LOGAN. I notify the other side of the 
House that if these interruptions and factious 
proceedings be continued, I shall object to the 
rentieman from New York proceeding beyond his 
hous, which is now running on. 





: an : , — 
' || Mr. DAWES. That will not make any dif-|| Mr. President, the proceedings which they 
from New York is enutled to the floor, and will |! ference. 


Mr. LOGAN. 
not, 
Mr. DAWES. 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Sicxies,] we 
| can get an extension of time for his colleague. 


| Mr. LOGAN. Careless of any side, I am here 


| to do my duty. 
Mr. CURTIS. I object to all this colloquy. 
Mr. DAWES. I do not complain of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois at all. 
Mr. VAN WYCK then concluded his speech. 
Mr. CONKLING obtained the floorand yielded 


| to 


adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to. 


| Mr. BURNETT, who moved that the House 
j 


If we have the consent of the | 
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i 
I will see whether it will or | 


| 


i| 


| 






January 30, 


have submitted to me are of a truly interostiy + 

and patriotic character. They breathe a seni). 

ment of loyalty to the Constitution, of devotion 
| to the rights and interests of all the States, at tho 
| same time that they manifest an earnest desire to 
| make every reasonable and honorable concession 
in order to reconcile the discontented States, and 
| to maintain this Union as awhole. In doing alj 
| this, it is just to say of them that they do not 
| wish to be understood as countenancing, to any 
| extent whatever, the recent movements of disso- 
lution of this Union. Upon these movements 
they look with deep displeasure, and are deeply 
grieved with the spirit in which these movements 
| are poe but they go on to say, in a spirit of 
| candor and devotion to the country, that they will 
| yield anything and everything which their duty 





And thereupon (at half past five o’clock, p.m.) | to the Constitution requires; that they regard the 


the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 


Wepnespay, January 30, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurtey. 





PATENT OFFICE AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a letter of the acting Commissioner of Patents, 
communicating the agricultural portion of his 
annual report. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. 


printed for the use of the Senate. 


I suppose that 


| will go to the Committee on Printing. 
| 


| The motion was referred to the Committee on 


. | Printing. 
cision of the Chair. 1] 


LOUIS ROBERTS. 


| The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


| Roberts; which, on motion of Mr. Rice, was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
STATE OF THE UNION. 

Mr. BIGLER. I present a petition of citizens 
of the county of Chester, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying the adoption of the compromise 
measures proposed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Critrenpen.] I also presenta sim- 
| ilar petition of citizens of Montour county, in the 
State of Pennsylvania. I move that these peti- 
tions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BIGLER. 1 also present the memorial of 
a committee of thirty-three, appointed at a great 
mass meeting of workingmen, held in Philadel- 
phia, in Independence square, on Saturday even- 
ing last. In presenting this memorial, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to state that it is one of far more 
than ordinary importance, and I feel required to 
present briefly to the Senate and the country, its 
character and significance. It was handed to me 
this morning by a committee of thirty-three gen- 
tlemen, with the request that I present it to the 
Senate. These gentlemen, Mr. President, rep- 
resent fifty thousand citizens of Philadelphia, the 
bone and sinew of that community, the real work- 
| ingmen, that class of men upon whom the whole 

structure of society and the Government rests. 
They have been moved to this by no politicians, 
nor by the motives that ordinarily move politi- 
cians. They have been actuated by their deep 
solicitude for the unhappy condition of the coun- 
try, and they come here to make known their will 
totheirrepresentatives. Afterconsidering various 
propositions presented, through a delegate meet- 
ing representing all the great industrial Interests 
of Philadelphia, the vast mechanical pursuits of 
thatcity, and subsequently in alarge mass meeting, 
they agreed, by a common voice, to recommend 
to their representatives in Congress, without dis- 
tinction of party, the programme of peace of the 
Senator from onasalee, Mr. Critrenven.] 

I should have remarked, Mr. President, that 
these men were composed of all parties, Demo- 
erats, Republicans, and Americans, as are the 
working classes which they represent. They are 
exceedingly anxious to be regarded in no part 
sense, but simply as speaking for the class which 
they 


| 








I move that the usual | 
number and ten thousand additional copies be || affairs of the country. 


| 


|, ate a letter of the chief clerk of the Court of || 
| Claims, returning, in compliance with a resolu- || 
|, tion of the Senate, the papers in the case of Louis 


t sonal 
represent, in reference to the present im- | 
|| pertled condition of the country. 


southern States as equals in this Confederacy; 
that they are prepared to maintain them in every 
right which is enjoyed by the northern States 
or the northern people, not only as members of 
the Confederacy, but in the enjoymentand use of 
the common territories. They regard the proposi- 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. || tion of the honorable Senator from Kentucky as 


amounting simply to an equitable division of the 
Territories, and a guaranty to the weaker section 
of the Confederacy against aggressions in the fu- 
ture, the most effective mode of adjustment, and, 
at the same time, involves the least sacrifice of 
| position and prejudice on the part of any one of 
the great parties that now control the political 


Mr. President, with these few remarks, I pre- 
sent the memorial and proceedings; and I ask 
that the memorial be printed. 

Mr. CAMERON. I, also, have been charged 
| with a petition similar to the one just presented 
| by my colleague, by a committee of thirty-three 
workingmen, representing, as they say, a meeting 
of four thousand workingmen held at Independ- 





|| ence square in Philadelphia, on Saturday evening 


} 


have no doubt the men were there, and 
| [have no doubt that they represent, to a great 
| extent, the feeling of Pennsylvania; but that feel- 
| ing is not as represented by my colleague, as | 
| understand him here now. The other day, when 
| this subject was up, | had occasion to pay a com- 
“om to my colleague for the speech delivered 


last. 


y him. I wished to say to the country that 
although that speech was conciliatory, although 
it went very far to conciliate the South, none of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the House 
paid any attention to it. On account of what I 
said then, I am charged with having indorsed the 
speech and the whole speech of my colleague. I 
said it was an able ond a patriotic and a proper 
speech—I think those were my words—but I did 
not say that I indorsed it, for | never indorsed all 
his sentiments, and certainly I could not have in- 
dorsed the reasoning of this speech. I agreed 
with him thus far: I said that I indorsed his sen- 
| timents in favor of the preservation of the Union. 
I say so now; I say everywhere, that I will make 
all reasonable concessions to save this Union from 
separation, with a hope that a proper response will 
be met with in the South. 

I look upon the question differently from my 
colleague in this respect: I do not think that there 
are any offending States. I am sure the State of 
Pennsylvania has not offended her sister States. 
She has done nothing but what she would do again 
in the exercise of her constitutional rights. I look 
upon it in this way: the North have won the bat- 
tle on the great question of free and slave labor; 
they are the strong party, and they can afford to 
make concessions to the weaker, if concessions be 
desired; and all my remarks the other day, and 
all I shall say now, and all I shall continue to say 
upon this question, have been and will be based 
upon the idea that I am content to do anything 
that could honoraby be expected of me that wil! 
bring peace to this country and preventa separa- 
tion of the States; but before | act, 1 desire to 
know that whatever concessions I and my con- 
stituents may be disposed to make,will be received 
in the spirit in which brothers should receive 
kindly treatment from their brothers. I want to 
know from the South whether anything that we 
can do will bring back to their duty in the Union 
those who are leading this great rebellion south; 
for I look upon it asa rebellion. Tam willing \) 
take the resolutions offered by the Senator from 
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Kentucky as a basis of settlement. I said that 
the other day, I believe; atleast I have sai every- 
where in my conversations that, while there are 
some points in his proposition which I cannot 


adopt, 1 will go far, very far, further, peroape. 


than a majority of my constituents wou d go, to 


take away all cause of complaint on the part of | 
Especially do I desire to | 


the southern people. 
hold out hope to the Union-loving men in the 
South, who are now battling with those who are 
disposed to dissever the Union. 


t 


courage them, and I will go as far as any man 


can be expected to go to enable them to put them- | 


selves rightat homeand among their constituents. 
After having said this, I have the honor of pre- 


senting the petition of these workingmen of Phil- | 


adelphia. , 
Mr. MASON. Mr. President 
Mr. BIGLER. — 

ciaia allow me a single word? 


- Mr. MASON. One moment. 





The Senators 


ym Pennsylvania have spoken of a disposition | 


the part of their State to make any concessions 
to the South which they can make with proper 
regard to the Constitution or tothemselves. Now, 
| do not understand what those Senators, or oth- 
ers who use that term, mean by concessions. I 
am not aware that the southern States haveasked 


for any concessions of any kind, in any form. | 
Yet that term is in as familiar use here as a house- 


hold word, that the South asks for concessions 
from the North, and that the North is willing to 
make them! We would never ask for conces- 
sions in any form, It has been the uniform lan- 
cuage of the southern States here, through their 
representatives, sO far as | know, that they are 
perfectly satisfied with the Constitution; they 


have no complaint to make of the Constitution. | 
Their complaint is, that the Constitution hasbeen | 


violated and disregarded, to the prejudice of the 
rights secured to them by the Constitution. The 

ask for no concession in any form or shape. fi 
would be unworthy in them to ask it, and derog- 
atory in the other States to yield it. 
concessions? The idea is that the North are to 
give to the South something that the Constitution 
does not entitle them to, ‘That is the only idea 
of concession. We have neverasked for it in any 
form or shape. 
Constitution be regarded, fulfilled, carried out, as 


the makers ef the Constitution designed itshould | 
be, for the protection of those rights under the | 
. ee ‘ | 
Constitution that we say have been outraged and | 


violated. We ask for noconcession. We should 


be humiliated if we did ask it; and they would be | 


humiliated if they granted it. We ask for no con- 
cession; we ask only for right. We are asking 
for no new provisions whatever. We are asking 
for a security, not a concession. 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President 
Mr. BIGLER. 
Hampshire will allow me a moment. 
_Mr. HALE. [have got the floor about four 
times within the last fortnight, to say a very few 
words, and on each occasion there has been some 
other member of the Senate so well convinced that 
he could address the Senate better than I could, 





that he has 4 ong to me, and I, yielding to the | 
n 


impression, 
from Illinois [Mr. anal says that I did not 
hear a better speech than I s 


for me. {Laughter.] 
long; I desire to state that I wish to address the 
Senate upon this subject, notat great length, and I 


desire some convenient opportunity to do it; but | 
while | am up now, permit me to say that I have || 


been listening from the first day of the session 


until to-day, this moment, to hear from the other | 
side of the Chamber just exactly so sensible a | 
speech asthe Senator from Virginia has just made. | 


That, together with the telegraphic report which I 
Saw in the newspapers, signed by the illustrious 
Senator from Illinois—no disparagement to my 
friend yonder, (Mr. Trumputt, | and the venerable 
Senator from 
young friend yonder, [Mr. Powett|—makes me 
think there is something inthe announcement they 
have made; that there is a good prospect of union 
upon this subject, when I hear the remarks that 
have ust been made by the honorable Senator 
from Virginia. They express, in better language 
than I could ssibly utter, (because, however 
correctly I may think, the Senator is more fluent 
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I want toen- | 


Will the Senator from Vir- | 


What are | 


We have asked only that the | 


1 hope the Senator from New | 


10uld probably have | 
made myself. That will do for him to say; not | 
Ido not mean to occupy || 


aden Th no disparagement to my | 





’ 
| and eloquent than I am,) the sentiments and con- || 


victions that I entertain. 
ator, looking upon myself as the humblest mem- 
ber of the body, but still feeling that responsibil- 
ity which was imposed upon me when I took the 
|| oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and feeling something of the responsibil- 


affairs at present imposes upon everbody, I desire 
| 
| obligations that rest upon me as a mem 
|| bedy. 
| keeping the impatient ears of the Senate from 
hearing the dulcet tones of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Bicter,}] who is waiting for me 
to sit down, I shal! yield the floor, with the an- 
nouncement that, at some time which will be con- 
venient to the Senate, and when there is nobody 
who thinks he can address the Senate better than 
{ can—if such a time ever arrives—I hope to ad- 
dress a few remarks upon this subject to the Sen- 
ate, and to that portion of the country that takes 
any interest in what we are doing here. 
Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President 
Mr. FOSTER. [ask what question is before 
'| the Senate? 
| Mr. BIGLER. The motion which I made, to 
|| print the memorial. 
Mr. GRIMES. I think there was no such mo- 
| tion made. 
|} Mr. FOSTER. I did not hear any motien. 
There was no business before the Senate that I 
saw. 











The Chair did not hear the motion, but the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania says he made it. 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GRIMES. On what motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the motion 
to print the memorial he offered. 

Mr. BIGLER. I regret exceedingly that my 
impaticnee has abbreviated the speech of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, for I am very sure 
we are always glad to hear his musical voice; but 
that regret is relieved by the announcement that 
we shall hear him soonagain. But enough of that, 
sir. Nor do I intend to go into this general sub- 








colleague, which L know he will receive in all 
| kindness. 


|} sion that he intended to indorse all that I said in 
my speech of the 2lst instant. I certainly had 
not. I did not so understand him. 
could not. 


know he feels—to reconcile the unhappy differ- 


country. For that [ thank him. And I have 
never, so far as | am concerned, anywhere inti- 
mated that my colleague could or would indorse 
all the sentiments of my speech; nor had I any 
reason to believe that he was satisfied with all the 
features of the proposition of the Senator from 


| 
|| those propositions a basis of adjustment, and to 
go to any reasonable length to accomplish the 
desired end. But enough of that point. 

Now, sir, I shall not follow the distinguished 


| When he announced the fact that the expression 
** concession,’’ the making of concessions, had 
| become as familiar as household words, he offered 


|| occasion. But, sir, I say more: we may as well 


look at this question practically. 





knows that there are very decided differences of 
opinion, which seriously involve the peace of the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Poux.) | 


| 

I knew he | 
But I will say that I was much grat- | 
| ified with the manifestation of a desire—which I | 


| 


ty which the extraordinary position of public | 


to acquit myself, so faras I may, Tr patriotic || 
er of this | 
Not taking up the hour of the Senate, nor | 


neers rene eeasenenstinenrentianneresennatnastiaseneiaannaaetemnatan 


ject. My object is simply to say a word to my | 


ences which are dividing and breaking up the | 


a SS 


Kentucky, or that submitted by myself; but he | 


| did say, substantially, that he was willing to make | 
ave given way; and the Senator || 


Senator from Virginia through gil his remarks. | 


a sufficient apology for the use I made of it on this | 


| difficulty is, that we do not live u 


NAL GLOBE. — 


As an individual Sen- || law, in or 
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as to policy, but as to matters of constitutional 
er that the country may be saved. It 


| was in that sense that [ used the term concession. 


I certainly did not mean, and I never should im- 
pute to Virginia, or any other sovereign State, the 
purpose of conceding a right—a clearly acknowl- 
edged constitutional right; but, sir, a concession 


| of party position, a concession of party organt- 


zation, & concession of prejudice, if you please, 
is a concession at this time on which I think every 
man might well pride himself. Ido not hesitate 
to say that T am perfectly ready to abandon part 

organization and party srejudiceandectesthoent 
I had never participated in politics, if by that Lean 
procure the adoption of a measure that will secure 
to any extent the peace of the country. Sir, itis 
no ordinary time. State after State is, by solemn 
ordinance, claiming to be out of this Union; the 
whole fabric is going to pieces; and yet geutlemen 
express astonishment that terms are used in these 
extraordinary times which seem to imply an undue 
anxiety or feeling on the partof some. I confess 


to deep, heartfelt anxiety, perhaps to undue zeal. * 


What | express comes from a strong conviction 
that never, since the organization of this Govern- 


ment, was there devolved upon the Senators of 


the United States such an imperative, high, holy, 
and momentous duty as devolves upon it just at 
this day and this hour. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I desire to 
present the remonstrance of Murry Nelson and 
one hundred and sixty-three others, citizens of 
Chicago, Illinois, who express themselves as be- 
ing in favor of the Constitution and laws as they 
are, and against any concessions to the people of 
the South while acres in rebellion against the 
Union and the laws; but in favor of hearing their 
grievances after they shall have returned to their 
allegiance, and redressing them so far as may be 
in their power. This remonstrance is signed, as 


I said, by over one hundred and sixty citizens of 


Chicago, and takes the same view which I am 
glad to hear that the Senator from Virginia takes, 
that the Constitution is good enough. I believe, 
sir, that the Constitution is good enough; and the 
to the Consti- 
tution; that there is rebellion against it. I think 


| our first duty, and the first duty of the Senator 


He certainly does not intend to inti- || 
mate that I had any agency in creating the impres- | 


from Pennsylvania, if he wants to preserve this 
Union, is to defend the Constitution and laws as 
theyare. Itisnotby making concessions to men 
who ask no concessions, but spurn them; who 
say they want nothing to do with the Union; who 
stand with arms in their hands; who fire into your 
vessels; who capture your soldiers; who scize 
your property; who rob your Treasury, that you 
are to have peace; and if this country has received 
a shock from which it will not recover in genera- 
tions, it is because of a craven spirit on the part 
of this great Government. Let it put itself ina 
yosition to be respected and obeyed, and it will 
han the respect of the world and the obedience 
of its citizens. 

I am also charged with the presentation of 
another petition from John Van Cleve, William 
Cliffe, and N. Hawley, citizens of the United 
States, who were appointed, at a meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to memorialize Congress,which 
they have done, setting forth various grievances 
to which members of that religious persuasion 


| have been subjected; and, among other things, 


they state that a conference of their Church in 
Texas, presided over by a bishop, was broken up 
by a mob on the Lord’s day, and that a gentle- 
man, by the name of Anthony Bewley, was hung 


_at Fort Worth, ‘‘ his only crime being his connec- 


| tion with our church as one of its ministers.”’ 


Everybody | 


They go on to ask that, in any compromise which 


,| may be made for the preservation of the Union, 


ginia only claims her constitutional rights; that 


1 country. The Senator says very justly that Vir- 
i 
she asks no concession. The Senator knows that 


constitutional rights are. 
Chamber claim the right to interdict slavery in 
the Territories. 
a constitutional right to go into the Territories, 
and take their slaves with them. That is the point 
| of difference, and I suppose that when Senators 





which surround us, they mean that they will yield 


|| there are differences of opinion as to what those |, 
The other side of the 


Virginians claim that they have |, 


talk about concessions in the pressing exigencies | 


it may be adopted, as a part of the basis of such 


| compromise, that no person Shall be proscribed 
| for his religious opinions; and that when violent 


|, and protection throughout the 


persecutions for opinion’s sake shall be prac- 
ticed, the person or persons so offending shall be 
punished; and they ask that their rights a be 
protected,as wellasthe rights ofthe Church which 
they represent, They ask simply for toleration 
hited States. I 
move that these petitions lie on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pork in 
the chair.) The motion made by the Senator 


a portion of their own peculiar opinions, not only | from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bicier] to print the me- 
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morial that was presented by himself has not been | wc we Ame it, be referred to the Committee on 


put to the Senate; and inasmuch as a good deal ~| the 


that has been said by Senators has been on other | 
topics, the Chair culunies that it would be better | 
to put that motion. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I believe the Senate has | 
not printed a memorial since I have been a mem- 
ber of the Senate. 


Committee on Printing, under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will take | 
that direction. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, I am 
honored by the request to present to the Senate 
a petition signed, as I am informed, by thirty-four 
hundred citizens of the State of Massachusetts, 


1 
j 
| 
| 





udiciary. 
The motion was agreed to. 
PRINTING OF BILLS. 


On motion of Mr. KING, it was 


Ordered, That the bill (8S. No. 550) to authorize the em- 
ployment of volunteers, to aid in enforcing the laws, and 


| protecting the public property, referred to the Committee 


Mr. FITCH. The question should go to the || 


on Military Affairs and Militia yesterday, be printed. 
On motion of Mr. WILSON, it was 


Ordered, That the bill (S. No. 553) for the better organi- 


recommending the proposition which I have sub- || 


mitted for the settlement of the difficulties which | 
are now impending over the country. When I 
came in justnow, Mr. President, I heard my friend | 
from New Hampshire—who was on the floor, in 


the Senaie—allude to adispatch which he had seen | 
published, signed b myself and others, express- 
ing a hope and a belief that these difficulties would 
in some manner or other be adjusted by the pres- 
ent Congress. 
that hope is encouraged and cherished in me, not | 
only by the anticipation which I have that that 
patriotic gentleman himself may give assistance 
to such a settlement before the conclusion of the | 
session, but I find a further and a higher exhor- 
tation to that faith in the various petitions from 
the people that are coming upto this body. The | 
heart of the country desiresa settlement. I hope 
it will be made; and I hope, as we met here, so | 
we shall part, in peace, and with an adjustment 
that will send a thrill of joy throughout all this 
country. I move that the petition be read and | 
laid on the table. It is very short. 
The Secretary read the petition, as follows: 
To the honorable the Senate and | 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 
The undersigned, citizens of the State of Massachusetts, | 
believing that the proposition of Hon. J. J. CRITTENDEN, 
of Kentucky, presents a practical basis for the settlement 
of the questions now disturbing the peace of the country, | 
respectfully pray that the same may be adopted. 


The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SIMMONS presented a petition of im- | 
porting merchants of the city of New York, pray- | 
ing that the tariff bill may be postponed until the | 

| 





next session of Congress; which was referred to 
the select committee on the tariff. 

Mr. RICE presented a petition of citizens of | 
Stearns and Todd counties, in Minnesota, pray- 
ing the establishment of a mail route from St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, to Janesville, Wisconsin; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of St. 
Cloud, praying the establishment of a mail route 
from St. Cloud, Minnesota, to Superior City, 
Wisconsin; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Su- 
perior City, Wisconsin, praying the establish- 
ment of a weekly mail route from St. Cloud, Min- | 
nesota, to Superior City, Wisconsin; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


I do entertain that hope, sir; and || 


zation of the militia of the District of Columbia be printed. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GRIMES, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred a report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, made in compliance with a 
resolution of the Senate of June 23, 1860, calling 


| for information upon various subjects pertaining 


to the naval establishment,submitted a motion to 


| print the report; which was referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Printing, — 


| 
| 





Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, I — the 
petition of William Fitch, a master of the fishing | 
vessel William A. Wilbur. The petition is also 
signed by four other masters of fishing vessels, 
and by divers of their crews, all citizens of Con- 
necticut, engaged in fishing on the southern coast, 
along the Gulf of Mexico and the coast of Flor- | 
| 


ida, setting forth that their vessels have been 


seized, and that they have been compelled to pay | 7 as 
| 1860, 


from two hundred to three hundred dollars, or 
suffer imprisonment, in order to obtain a license | 


from the State of Florida. They say that they } case. 


have been engaged in this business for many 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on the Ju- 


|| diciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 


356) for the relief of the creditors of Daniel B. 
Vondersmith, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted an adverse report; which was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on Finance, 


| to whom was referred the bill (H. R..No. 864) 


making appropriations for the consular and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1862, reported it with amend- 
ments; which were ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


propriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1862, reported it with amendments; 
which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred a 
report of the Secretary of War, communicating, 
in obedience to law, statements showing the con- 


was referred the bill (H. R. No. 892) making ap- | 
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| tacts made under the authority of that Depart- 
| ment during the year 1860, submitted a motion to 
print the report; which was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 551) for the relief of Hockaday & 
Liggit, reported it without amendment. 


CAPTAIN SIMPSON’S REPORT. 


Mr. LATHAM submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
transmit to this body, a copy of the report of Captain H. 
Simpson, of the Topographical Engineers, United States 
Army, on his explorations across the Great Basin of Utah 
‘Territory, for a direct wagon route from Camp Floyd to 
Genoa, in Carson Valley, in 1859. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PEARCE. I wish to give notice, that 
to-morrow, I shall ask the Senate to take up the 
Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. FESSENDEN = At what hvar? 

Mr. PEARCE. Atone o'clock. 


F. M. BEAUCHAMP AND BETSY D. TOWNSEND. 


Mr. POWELL. I move to take up the bill for 
| the relief of F. M. Beauchamp and Betsy D. Town- 
send. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (H.R. 
No. 919) for the relief of F. M. Beauchamp and 
Betsy D. Townsend, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to release F. 
M. Beauchampand Betsy D. Townsend from the 





|, payment of the sum of $4,000, and all interest 


thereon, being the principal of a replevin bond ex- 

ecuted by Beauchamp, as principal, and Town- 
his security, on the 2ist of November, 

ayable to the United States. 

| Mr. TRUMBULL. Is there a report in that 


Mr. POWELL. There is no report; but I can 


ears; they have a license under the laws of the |} state to the Senate in a very few words the merits 


nited States; and are pursuing, as they suppose, 
a lawful and proper business. They have caught 
no fish, and have not fished in the waters of 
Florida, nor have they fished within a marine 
league of the coast of Florida. Under these cir- 
cumstances, they ask the 
stitution and laws of the United States. I move 
that the petition, together with the affidavits ac- 


rotection of the Con- | 
i 





of thiscase. A son of Mr. Beauchamp, for whose 
benefit this act is proposed, a lad of sixteen and 
a half years old, was placed ina little country 
store near the residence of his fatherin Kentucky, 
| in which store there was kept a post office. This 
boy was charged with having taken from a letter 
in the post office twenty-six dollars. He was 
indicted : in the United States court for the Ken- 
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tucky district, and his father went his security in 
a bail bond in the penalty of $4,000. The bo 
did not make his appearance, the bail bond wi 
forfeited, and judgment was entered against the 
father for the penalty of $4,000. xecution is- 
sued upon qd beg ete and it was replevied by 
his mother-in-law, Betsy Townsend, going the 
security. Execution, I think, has now issued 
upon that replevin bond, and is levied upon all 
the property that is owned by this person. 

The Seuss of Representatives passed the bil] 
unanimously; and the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the Senate have recom. 
mended its passage here. If that bond is collected 
it will utterly beggar and bankrupt this old gen- 
tleman, who is a most worthy citizen. In con- 
sequence of the extreme youth of his son, and 
the excessive bail, I think it a most meritorious 
case. The committee in the other House unani- 
mously reported in favor of its passage, the House 
unanimously passed it, and the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads of the Senate recom. 
mend its passage. Without further remark, | 
hope the bill will be passed. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have listened to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and, if I understand the 
ground upon which he puts this case, it will do 
away with the necessity of taking recognizances 
or bail bonds in the future. It seems thata per- 
son was indicted for a criminal offense; he gave 
security for his appearance to answer for that 
criminal offense; he failed to comply; he did not 
appear; his recognizance was forfeited; and now 
his security asks to be relieved—upon what 
ground? Toon the ground that the security is 
poet. and it will be a hardship for him to pay the 

ond. That is all, except you may add one other 
circumstance, that the person committing the 
offense, or charged with the commission of the 
offense, was a young man, and the son of the per- 
son who gave the bail bond. It seems to me it 
is a most extraordinary case. I know the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky said that the amount of the 
bond was large, and he proposes to release the 
party from the whole of it. If there was any ex- 
cessive bail required, the most that could be done 
would be to reduce the amount to a reasonable 
sum, if we were better capable of judging whata 
reasonable sum was, than the court in Kentucky 
which fixed the amount. It seems to me there is 
no reason in the world given for releasing these 
securities, except the simple one appealing to our 
sympathy; and if securities are to be released on 
that ground, there will be no use hereafter in tak- 
ing bonds. Thatis all there isin this case. There 
are no special facts here. I have sent for the pa- 

ers, but have not had time to read them all; but 

understand from the Senator from Kentucky, 
who advocates the claim, that that is all there is 
of it. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the 
case, without making an argument. If they are 

repared to vote to release parties from their bail 
Seale on the ground that it is a hardship for the 
securities to pay them when the principals escape, 
be it so. The presumption would be that this 
young man was within the control of his father, 

and he can get a release from the bail bond bY 
surrendering his son to answer the offense with 
which he is charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels 
it to be his duty to call up the special order at this 
hour. 

Mr. POWELL. I move that the special order 
be postponed until this bill be disposed of. It will 
take but a few minutes. 

Mr. GWIN. | am willing that the special 
order shall go over informally. 

Mr. POWELL. That is all I ask. 


MISSION OF PEACE FROM VIRGINIA. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. What is the special order 
at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are two 
special orders. One is the Pacific railroad Dill, 
which is the unfinished business and has prece- 
dence. The other is the motion to print the Pres- 
ident’s message communicating the resolutions of 
the Virginia Legislature, on which the Senator 
from North Carolina is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. As I understand from the 
chair that the Pacific railroad bill now takes pre- 
cedence, I do not wish to interfere with the anx- 
iety of the Senator from California to dispose of 
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in that important measure, and I shall not make any | BEAUCHAMP AND TOWNSEND. | gular case. I know that under very similar cir- 
»y motion by which it willlose its eee Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, there |) ene, 1 once procured the release of bail 
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7 we get gba i” fees q [shall ane milion ish founded upon the particular circumstances of the hg FO erp that Tape G ene mo wou i . h 
i ee vioiew to o on to ie but if ~s will || “2S: and are not in conflict with the general prin- an honorable man would not « = aie hs a self. i 
2 p 8 - . . . . a ; »Xact fo se 
en him if he wishe g y; : || ciples. It is easy to say, “If you grant the re- a ee Se eee, Se 
on- ame some other day, I shall be greatly obliged | ee ee ee ie gaee eee || therefore think it is a case in which we ought to 
nan | quest here, you may set aside all your laws upon | . sake os 
and to him. a subject.” There is no soundness in the argu- | grant relief. Ido not think it is a precedent that 
; IGMAN 3 rres is: 1 . . . . s 1 b . od. “ar . oO > willine 
on Mr CLINGMAN. 1 would susgont thi: I ment at al | reeih be stied- Fas antah worn bo wileg. 
- t n« ave > B Pp } . . ° } hase s » » s s ars > 
e —_ aT aha be willing to give wa now. I Now, sir, here is an old man—I know him— | be té be just the nia as I would he 4 oat 1 
ae j ; ; ae | wT , : : I! be s > Ss ‘ re; ¢ 
the — ; vei way, as is desired b the Sc nator | an honest, worthy, plain old farmer, whose ex- | would tre S every case according to its intrinsi 
2 . ro > < 3 desire » ’ ° . : , red sYery c » -CoOr ts sic 
. rave Califor i: ros o on whe ue “al on- lito noe the world has been pretty much lim- || merits. I hope ie bill will be neat d 
me - ? nic Pnev > - || d “ . 3 } srits, » > , > assed. 
kt ee " a I elke knowing now aie I a || tted to his few acres of ground and the cultivation | The bill reported to the Senate without 
o 7 portant ys Ss ie 5. ~y |, of them. A son of his is unfortunately betrayed 7 Oren = Ae vera 
‘a ye heard. If I can be heard on Monday, I shall |) ; ime. The father. bv his natural feelines |; 2mendment, and ordered to a third reading. 
ss P ‘octly content | intocrime. The father, by his natural feelings }| Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 should like to have the 
Sen- Fs be perfectly content. : | governing above and beyond all reason, becomes pic api ee te me serene cote sy 
the } Mr. GWIN and others. Certainly. Rie hail. The = os a  eAAg 3. Lom || Yeas and nays on the bill. I think it does set a 
si LATHAM. With the permission of the || his bail. The son absconds. The father is left weeehans 
sho , : = ‘from North Carolina, I enll move to post- || °° the penalty of hisbond My friend says, let | ' Mr GWIN Let us have them on its passage 
on aaa au inidorution of the President's seal || the penalty of the Government be exacted. If} Mr. TRUMBULI Ver y well While | am 
el Patil a S ieue ot one o’clock, at which time me | you exact it, as the petition shows, beside the | u : I will on 2 ee re iH . he Ss ea Som 
; : : : ~ Bt ron renly to the-Se * fp 
a ro fi om North Carolin 1 is not read ‘to || mortification that has visited the honest household Ohio H i. s he would 1 xact the collec # yn 
» Senator fr € ais no . = ° ss . a . »says hew -xac ec c 
= _ ta 2 a few remarks that I should like to || of the old man for the crime of his son, his wife of a oe of this aoa jy . less h 3 would z t 
~ erom; i. th ; naudaeitien of the Senate. Of | and his other children are turned out of doors, | it in his own socket. iain r - 
how submit to tn 7 ; || and he is reduced to poverty. Sir, what father, | , es 
what course, if he be prepared to proceed then, I shall || eae er ese : ot Mr. WADE. I did not say that 
sn wrawttn tae’ Cot elee atihé: is if is Oe || under such circumstances, particularly of the char- | Mr. TRUMBULL. He asks. who would take 
vi give W ae ‘d bill. ata saitaae die shall sine 1, || acter which I have described this old man to be, | it oma on ik in bald aan outs ep ne a's . 1 
. » ye ¢ » s > ° ‘ - a 7 s r . “t? ] > Ss 
Se = ‘sl a I will ive aes of eonites for I do || could do otherwise? Nature herself betrays him su a Can he ima i a case where | aes 
. “a sore to int a with tha r cular dis harge || Into The criminality of theson renders doubly | tales the mone from a shiieat evi aoe a - - . 
** orfere 2 » | a - “ ’ ake > > se , ‘ve ho 
+ the - ae 7 amr bod oe mS" |) severe this penalty upon him. The question is | derer or anybody else,and put ih kis wn : sek YP 
| y sINCcSS 3 . } . re re pise ‘ ocketr 
os Me CLINGMAN. I shall not interfere with || "OW? whether you, under these circumstances, | But sabia tanta hee eas thing to do w Vh this 
> Po ° ; L N. > ° A = 3 stice has . ‘ , 8 
i he ‘i shes of the Senator from California if he || will not rather that this petty offense, so far as || eunies Vou may imagine the most infamous 
ose ? eee be heard to-morrow; but if it yi || regards this old man, should go even unpunished | cee roasible and ) a the criminal has given 
ie ble . “ ae Patil srietein dan coniom ener wid || than that he should be entirely and utterly ruined. ae tae coe ont PRA jot a neds ‘ews ‘aah aes 
! a Pr 3 id O message until Monda ek the et || That is the question. Let the Senate decide it. ing to seal iaden securities? If you an as a 
a, inendl ies I shall then be a d | _- Mr. CLARK. Willthe honorable Senator from | matter of course in every case lees if the 
— tag ag abepeg i || Kentucky allow me to inquire whether the court || aad wise ’ 
: done Mr. LATHAM. I will state to the Senator || vn - «45 |, money was to be paid you would not take it your- 
nable hat, if he shall not be in a condition to speak to- | had any power over this bail bond, to relieve it: self, I think we had better repeal the laws under 
hi ‘a me : a = I conclude m ames will | Mr. CRITTENDEN. No, sir. The court had which securit in taken in oak tases , [ do not 
: Sie cane ) “ ne the subject aul at d | no power, and the President has no power. I was | wish the on. and nays to be taken ‘more than 
meen a al : a ortanit a ok ood the a Ys anc’|| privy to the old man’s visit all the way to this || once and j am ‘ ntirel gate r th ut the should 
| -_ . PAT > ; &. . . “a | B f i ‘y 8 
os bag P 5 y oe eee city. He came this winter all the way from the |) 1... take ne tee y the bill y 
these Mr. CLINGMAN. I do not wish to inter- | Se f Ke k lv f, ‘way |, De taken on the passage of the bill. 
to our fere with the honorable Senator to-morrow, if h UOEONS PRL GS Seamenyy tO apery Se mnerey i “Ths bal wae weed the taled seed 
ew 2 ° ‘ * a » ~ * > as > 2 | a 
or pea oo : es ea ae te oe ’ wan |, to the President of the United States. He made || The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the pas 
“0 »s ore rane s > sre ¢ | ‘ . | » ‘ ale 4, ‘ a s- 
a b ie : a Rte a ae . a _s : ; | his appeal to him. I can tell the gentleman the || sane of tex ae es cial ine Menai eed nes 
There - M ae “if that will saad i. ith os banat een Oem “a 3 ee | b ’ the Senator fron: THlinois rome 
the pa Seadtae tka that will be oe eae | uneiaees aaceves te. Salertaee, neanaae G0 wen || "The eas and nays were ordered 
i. oa coi ee d ae alae ” . _ || informed by the Attorney General that he had no || M *RUMBULL ee te ones ae 
’ I al “6 bi bg ay al one o clock may speak || power. It is for that reason that the subject is | 6 os oa ath th a ' “aes "There ae 
vont Mr. LATHAM, I move, then, to postpone || Orovghtt before you. Let the Senate decide it. || oor: whatever. We are passing a bill on the 
j Mr. L: 5 ‘ e || . 7 . ni Masih ates ‘eport whatever. e are passing a bill on the 
the message until to-morrow "at one a et — || Mr. HALE. i was on the committee that re- | aetnaian of a Senator et, that it is a hardship 
1 ‘ 5 2 ’ ported this bill, or rather, I consented to the re- || . : . wun 
> to the ! will say to the Senator, that if he does not feel | port. Iagree with the honorable Senator from || '° the party. Ido not orem the statement; 
1ey are like speaking, when I finish, I will move, then, | ee ae . eee . | but no report has been read, and there are no facts 
= bail 2 : . ? || Lllinois, that there is no general principle upon || . ; 
a to postpone it until Monday, at one o’clock. } which this bill can be placed. Itisanexceptional || '” regard to it. I, seems to me the most extraor- 
for the Mr.CRITTENDEN. Now, if gentlemen have || case, and rests upon the same ground as another | dinary case that I have ever seen passed in the 
scape made their pri . , i a Pe -~ S a: : Senate 
escape, = their private arrangements, | wish to make || case that has been passed. 1 understand this man | Senate. ‘ ‘ 
iat this afew remarks—and they shall be very few—on e 2s? i ian niet | Mr. POWELL. I will say to the honorable 
father the bill whick i Eiecatna itaan || has the sympathies and the recommendations of || Senator. that thie bill? ee 
ond by the aioe ao ae eee 1 the Governor of Kentucky and of the Legislature || eee ae a lek eae eka ae rt nade 
' : . of Kentucky,and he has the warm sympathies of || (}U"")'™"* ’ et ee eee ee 
se with The q . ’ raed ; i] »¢ ne > » of Representa- 
oa cae oer cee eae Gneeta both the venerable and the youthful Senators from || Cae Sere of Se seanee - mere a 
‘ - 8S, Whic ; 7 ° ave stated sub- 
air feels to print the P Oodenta , e name € motion || Kentucky, and ne have made such representa- tae ; ie " ae oon du a ae 
hie f resident’s message. _ | tions to me, not as have convinced my judgment, || stantially the facts, however, and thought it un- 
rat this Mr. CLINGMAN. 1 do not wish to lose the || . Tye : a || necessary to call for the reading of the report. 
hoor. I daaetdeniwe t SF om thee Gow, 1 but carried my heart. I shall put it on the same || Mr. BAKER. All aor gas ahem iia 
, ‘Go not desire to press mysell on the Sen- |! sround that should the case of an old man beg- || et ae oe oa Poe 
al order ate now. I know the Senator from California || 


It will 


desires to speak to-morrow, and I will give way 
tohim; but I hope there will be no objection to 


|| ging for the pardon of his son, who had been be- 
|| trayed into crime, except that in this case the con- 





|| plevin bond. 


I see that it is a re- 


from Kentucky a question. 
Is it according to the prection of 


1] ; Ma oe ae -. || your State to take a recognizance ora bail bond ? 
special JM nyoccupying te tooron Monday atoneo clock, || gauevces of his niguty, i'you sit upon thie | YM “CH PTENDEN.* The execution had i 
if — way now. [‘ Certainly not.”’] \| instead of the offender. Therefore, though I con- || sued Bo apa ov fertoveenl SRR and the 
ie motion to postpone was agreed to. } fess,asa general principle, it cannot be defended, || prope rey tal en was replevied, . 
A. Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, I only || I shall put it as an exceptional case, and give it || Mr. BAKER. There is no foundation for the 
| wish to say a word or two in reply to my friend || el eae ates tec, Mant call aint debt, as I understand it, except the obligation of 
order a ply y | my vote, an Pp | dae ce ov > 
- from Illinois. | Mr.POWELL. I will state that the Governor || sceurityahip on ihe criminal prosecution : 
are two The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator |) of Kentucky has written a letter, which is with | _ CRITTEN en: — sir. 
oad bill, The Kentucky will allow the Chair a moment. || the papers, in which he states that he has exam- || eee a ae era: and nays, 
ip ence: = Chair has not yet put the question to the | ined the whole case, and were it within his juris- || "¢Suited-—yeas 40, nays 2; as follows: 
he Pres- joann whether they will postpone the other or- || diction, he would remit the whole of the fine. [|| Y&AS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bragg, Bright, Cam- 
tions of a or the purpose of isposing of this bill. | will further state that this old gentleman has paid Se enn ree gennen, Dineen, Dove 
Renato _ 1s another prior order to be disposed of. || all the costs, which were quite heavy. | Gwin. Hale, Hasian, Hemipuill, Sohmeon of Arkancis, Gehan 
oo ve r. GE. titbe es over informally. Mr. WADE. I was on the committee that re- || son ot Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Latham,Mason, Nictiol 
from the Lo ve taken up when the bill is through. orted this bill, and looked into this case a little. | son, Polk, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Seward, 
skespe- kt PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be || Perhaps upon siret rigid, legal grounds, we could | Ty yeh Ehomade, Wade Wun, and Wien 
the anx- soot ered as the sense of the Senate, unless ob- | not release this obligation; but, sir, it is anad- || °°" ee 2. 
ispose 0 . to. dress to the equity of the Senate. Itis notasin-'! So the bill was passed. 
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RAILROAD TO TILE PACIFIC. i] 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, the Senate resumed || 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 701) to 
secure contracts, and make provision for the safe, 
certain, and more speedy transportation, by rail- 
road, of mails, troops, munitions of war, military 
and naval stores, between the Atlantic States and || 
those of the Pacific, and for other purposes, the i| 
pending question being on concurring in the | 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, 
in section four, line forty-seven, after the word 
** States,’’ to insert: 

And no mortgage or construction bonds shall ever be is- 
sued by said company on said road, or mortgage or lien 
made in any way, except to the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to suggest to | 
the Senator from Massachusetts to put in **with- | 
out the consent of Congress.’’ I think that would | 
improve it. Let them make no lien or mortgage | 
without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. WILSON. I will! say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, that I have reflected upon that || 
point somewhat, and | fear that if that should be || 
inserted, Congress would be overrun with persons 
asking our consent to enable them to make such || 
a mortgage. If it is to be amended, if the Senate 

1 
| 





believes that it ought not to stand in the form in 
which it is, | think that instead of bringing it to | 
Congress, it should provide that no mortgage shall 
be made *‘without the consent of a majority of || 
the stockholders, in number and amount,”’ so that | 
the matter will be, after all, in the hands of the | 
masses of the stockholders. 
Mr. GWIN. 1 will move that amendment, if | 
nobody else will. My object is not to put an in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way of negotiating | 
loans. I believe a majority of the stockholders | 
i 





themselves would agree to a loan, if it was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The action of the board || 
of directors is the action of the stockholders, be- 
cause the directors represent them, and the direct- 
ors are renewed from year to year. The stock- | 
holders in this road will be scattered from Texas to 
Maine, and from California to New York. Itis 
almost a prohibition to require it to be submitted 
to the stockholders themselves. It seems to me | 
that this would be a useless obstacle in the way 
of negotiations. I think the proposition had better | 
be rejected, for I think a proviso of this kind wili 
be a fatal obstacle to the building of the road. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 hope this proposition wiil 
not be rejected. 1 do not want to have a propo- 
sition there that will embarrass the road at all. | 
What I desire is, either that the consent of Con- 
gress shall be had, authorizing the issue of bonds | 
and the giving of a mortgage, or that a certain 
amount of money shall be actually paid in and 
expended by the stockholders on the road, before 
they can make a mortgage. Atleast $30,000,000 
clear money should be paid in and expended on | 
this road, before they should be allowed to make | 
any mortgage. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will accept | 
&@ proposition that twenty or thirty millions of 
their money shall be expended first, I will move it. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I propose that no loan | 
shall be made by the directors of this company 
and secured by mortgage on the road, unless 
$30,000,000 of private subscriptions of the stock 
have been actually paid in and expended on the 

ii | 








road; and then I will agree to let them borrow. 

Mr. WILSON. On each line? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, on any one road. If | 
there are three to be built, make that provision | 
for all; and then we have some security for the 
money we lend them. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Califor- 
nia to the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the Senator from 
Massachusetts will accept om amendment I offer. 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. I wantthe money 

aid in. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Theamendment 
of the Senator from California is to add to the 
amendment made in Committee of the Whole, 
the words ‘* without the consent of a majority of 
the stockholders in numberand amount sfatock.”” 

Mr. CHANDLER. I: should be: “ unless 
$30,000,000 have been subscribed and paid in and 
expended.”’ 


Mr. SIMMONS. Letitread: “ until $30,000,000 


a ~ 


|| nays have not been orderéd on the amendment to 
| the amendment. 


|| issued by said company on said road, until $30,000,000 
| shall have been subscribed and expended. 


| 
| Mr. GWIN.  L ask leave to withdraw the call. 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| the vote adopting the lastamendment, for the pur- 
| pose simply of making a slight change to reach 


| in this form: 





THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


i 
shall have been paid in on each of the roads, of 
the stockholders’ money.”’ 

Mr. CHANDLER. I propose to amend it so 
as to read: 
No mortgage or construction bonds shall ever be issued 


by said company on said road, until $30,000,000 shall have || 
been subscribed and expended. } 


Mr, GWIN. I believe I called for the yeas 
and nays; but I will not ask for them on the 


| amendment in that form. | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question |) 
is on the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. GWIN. I believe that is accepted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It cannot be 
accepted without a vote of the Senate. ‘The ques- 
tion must be put. 

Mr. GWIN. I withdraw the call forthe yeas 
and nays. 


? | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeasand || 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed || 
to 


Mr. LANE. I should like to hear the amend- 
ment read as it has been amended. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

And no mortgage or construction bonds shall ever be 


Mr. LANE. That is right. 
The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The yeas and 


nays have been ordered on the amendment. 





January 30, 
Mr. SIMMONS. 1 should like to have it |), 
over until to-morrow, in order to have an opos, 
tunity to examine it. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I want to make one or 
two verbal amendments to that portion of the bj] 
which was inserted on my motion. 


Mr. BAKER. As the amendments are merely 
verbal, | presume it will not be necessary to regi 
them. 

Mr. GWIN. I suppose there is no objection 
to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend. 
ments will be read. 

The Secretary read the first amendment: Ty) 
strike out, in the first section of the amendmen: 
offered by Mr. Witkinson, providing for a north. 
ern route, the words: 

“To the northern border of California; thence to the 
amount of six_alternate sections per miie, on each side or 
said railway line, as said company may adopt, to the Pa 
cific shore at or near San Francisco.”’ 

And to insert, in lieu thereof, the words: 

To the western termination of said road. 

So that the clause will read: 

And there is granted to said company undertaking to 





ppor- 


| build said road, six alternate sections of land per mile oy 
| each side of such railroad line as said company way adopt 
| from Lake Superior to the western border of Minnesota, 
| and from thence to the amount of ten alternate sections 
| per tnile on each side of such railway line as said company 
; may adopt to the western termination of said road. ; 


| 
| ‘The amendment was agreed to. 


| The next amendment was, in the next section 
| of the amendment, to strike out the words * San 
Francisco,’’ and to insert ‘* Puget Sound and 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous 
consent the call for the yeas and nays may be 
dispensed with. [‘* No objection.’’} 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. GWIN. The next amendment, I believe, 
is as to the northern route. I think that is the 
only one remaining. 

Mr. WILSON. I move a reconsideration of 


the object which was intended. It oughtto read | 
| 





And no mortgage or construction bonds shall ever be 


| jes renid oc ony sai f 2 ie | « : ° “ ‘ 
|| issued by said company on said road, or mortgage or lien | indulged ina single remark before casting my 


made in any way except to the United States, until | 
$30,000,000 shall have been subscribed and expended on | 
each of the roads provided fur by this act. 
That applies to the central, southern, and north- 
ern routes. 
Mr. GWIN. There is no objection to it in 
that form. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no 
objection, the vote will be regarded as reconsid- 
ered,and theamendment concurred in, in the mod- 
ified form now proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. [*‘* Agreed al 
The PRESIDING OFFIC 
now before the Senate is on concurring in the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Min- | 
nesota, [Mr. Wixainson.} 
Mr. GWIN. That is the amendment provid- | 
| ing for the northern road. I will simply ask for | 
| the yeas and nays on that amendment. 





The yeas and nays were ordered; and being || A 
: : ° || able bill’can be presented. Tam not in favor, at 
| the present time, of the Government engaging in 
|, the construction of two or three roads. | think 


taken, resulted—yeas 27, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Bright, Chandler, 
Clark, Coliamer, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Fitch, Foot, Hale, Johnson of Arkansas, King, Lane, Mor- 
rill, Powell, Rice, Sebastian, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—27. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Baker, Bigler, Bragg, Clingman, Crit- 
tenden, Dixon, Foster, Grimes, Gwin, Harlan, Hemphill, | 
Johnson of’lennessee, Kennedy, Latham, Nicholson, Polk, | 
Saulsbury, Seward, and Wigtall—19. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 


Mr.GWIN. I believe we have now got through 
with all the amendments; and I hope the bill will | 
be put on its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
still open to amendment. 

Mr. RICE. I am informed that, in order to 
perfect the bill, one or two verbal amendments 
should be made to it. I hope my colleague will 
have an opportunity to offer them. 

Mr. GWIN. I ~ he will do it at once. 

Mr. RICE. He is prepared to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to know if this 
bill has been printed as amended? 








ments that have been added to it. 


, 
ZR. The question || 





| Portland, Oregon;’’ so that it will read: 
| ‘That whenever said company, undertaking to construct 
said railway from Lake Superior to Puget Sound and Port 
land, Oregon, shall have fifty miles of said railroad and 
| telegraph line ready for the service contemplated, &c. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, 
| and the bill to be read a third time. It was read 
| the third time. 
Mr. WILSON. Lask for the yeas and nays 
on the final passage of the bill. 
The _ and nays were ordered. 
The oe proceeded to call the roll on the 
passage of the bill. 


Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, I desire to be 


| 
| 
t 
' 
| 
} 
| 
' 


it 


i} vote on this bill. It is well known that I have 


| favored the construction of a railroad to the Pa- 
cific. Tam now in favor ofany reasonable measure 
; to accomplish that end; but, under all the circum- 
| stances, and in the condition of the country, | 
| cannot vote for a bill contemplating the construc- 
| tion of three roads. I therefore vote in the nega- 
| tive. 

| Mr. TEN EYCK. Ido not know that it is 
usual, but I ask to be excused from voting. I am 
in favor, as I have already said, of a Pacific rail- 
road; but I think it is improper to pass a bill to 
| pledge the aid of the Government to the construc- 
| tion of three roads. Nor do ! wish to have the 


} 
| 
| 
t 
' 
} 
| 


| appearance of avoiding voting upon it. I there- 


| fore ask to be excused from voting. 


1 Mr. FESSENDEN. | wish simply te say that 


| Tam in favor of one railroad to the Pacific, and 
am ready to vote for it at any time that a reason- 


| it is more than the Government can undertake in 
| the present position of things, and more than tt 

out to undertake; consequently, 1 shall vote 
in the negative. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. I beg leave merely to say, 
in explanation of my vote in favor of the passage 
of this bill, that I de so in compliance with in- 
structions from the Legislature of my State, to 
which I always yicld a respectful obedience. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. As I do not 
expect any appropriation to be made hereafter for 
the southern road, and I do expect the northern 
| road to be built, I think there is good ground for 
changing my vote for the passage of the bill; but 
as I am instructed by my Legislature to vote tor 
the bill, I shall vote for it simply for that reason, 
and no other. 

The resuit was then announced—yeas 37, nays 
14; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Bright, Cam- 


little, Douglas, Durkee, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Grimes, wa 
Hale, Harlan, Hemphill, Johnson of Arkansas, Kenncey, 


Mr.GWIN. Yes,sir; except the last amend- | eron, Senate, Cant, Coilamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doo 
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.. Latham, Morrill, Polk, Rice, Sebastian, Seward, 
s im ‘vona, Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, Wigfall, Wilkinson, 
and Wilson—37. 


NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Clingman, Fes- 


senden, Green, Hunter, Johnson of Tennessee, King, Ma- | 


con, Nicholson, Powell, Saulsbury, and Thomson—14. 
So the bill was passed. 


TERRITORY OF IDAHO. 


Mr. GREEN. I move to take up the bill to 
provide a temporary government for the Terri- 
tory of Jefferson, merely for the purpose of mak- 
ing it a special order. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. There is a special order for 
to-morrow; private bills will come upon Friday; 
perhaps the Senate will not sit on Saturday; there 
is a special order for Monday; and I| therefore 
move to make this bill the special order for Tues- 
day at one o’clock. 

Mr. COLLAMER and Mr. WILSON. Why 
not go on with it now? 

Mr. GREEN. If the Senate will indulge me 
five minutes, | think they will take it up now. 

Mr. SEWARD. Take your five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. I have conferred with a gen- 
tleman from there who desires a change of the 
boundaries. 


Mr. COLLAMER. [have that in writing here. | 


Mr. GREEN. | ask for the reading of the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill (S. 
No. 366) to provide a temporary government for 


the Territory of Colorado, is now before the Sen- | 


ate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Several Senators. That is not it. 

Mr. GREEN. That was the way it was re- 
ported last session. This session we agreed to 
change the name to Jefferson. 
intention to move a different name. 
ing about the name. 

Mr. COLLAMER.,. Will the gentleman allow 
me to move that change now ? 

Mr. GREEN. I wish to propose a substitute 
tothe bill. I offer what I hold in my hand as a 
substitute, because | think it is more simple, and 
J have made some little changes; one in the boun- 
dary, and one in a clause, which I will name to 
the Senate, so that they may understand it. This 
change is to strike out the words, ** when admitted 
as a State, they may come in with or without 
slavery.” 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
the same? 

Mr. GREEN. I think it is; but it may be read 
and compared. I think it ought to be read; for 
we ought to legislate understandingly. 1 send to 
the Chair a substitute for the whole bill. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire to amend that 
substitute merely in the name. I move, at the 
request of the people of that country, that where- 
ever the name of Jefferson occurs, Idaho be sub- 
stituted for it. 

Mr.GREEN. Several citizens from there came 
to me, alld desired the name to be Jefferson; and 
that'‘was the reason I inserted that name; but I 
care nothing atallaboutthe name. Inasmuch as 
I promised them to propose the name of Jefferson, 
I must vote against the Senator’s amendment. 
Idaho is a very good name. In the Indian lan- 
guage it signifies ** gem of the mountains.”?’ We 
proponed the name of Jefferson for this Pike’s 

eak region. Some had proposed the name of 

Colorado, because the Colorado river is in that 
region; but Idaho being an Indian name, and its 
meaning being **gem of the mountains,” as so 
much mineral is found there, it may be very appro- 
priate, 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont, to strike out ‘‘ Jefferson’? wherever it 
occurs in the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from Missouri, and insert “* Idaho.” 

lhe question being taken, there were, on a 
division—ayes 14, noes 7; no quorum voting. 

Mr. FOSTER. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
ve business. 

Mr. COLLAMER, If gentlemen will insist 
on having the yeas and nays, I desire to be heard. 

have reasons to give for this change of name. 
It is by the desire of the people of that quarter. 
‘1s nota mere matter of fancy. But if there is 
another question before the Senate, I must desist. 


In all other respects is it 


| 


| 


Now there is an || 
I care noth- | 








THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| 


, made to change the name. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Arkansas moves that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. There are a 
good many nominations that ought to be disposed 


| of; I know of at least one of importance that 


ought to be referred promptly. 

Mr. GREEN. The motion is not debatable; 
but I will say that I think we can get through 
with this bill in half an hour, and there will be 
no difficulty then in going into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 


to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, and upon that question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 


he Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. ldo not like either name. 


I prefer to call it Jeffersonia to either. I vote 
against this amendment. 


Mr. LANE. I am sorry that any motion was 


| originally, perhaps I should never have objected 








toit. That is said to be an Indian word, and to 
have asignification—gem of the mountains. Ido 
not believe itis an Indian word. It is a corrup- 
tion. No Indian tribe in this nation has that word, 
in my opinion, 

Mr. COLLAMER. Ido notunderstand Indian. 

Mr. LANE. It is a corruption certainly, a 
counterfeit, and ought not to be adopted. 
nay. 

Mr. CAMERON, (who at first voted in the 


negative.) I change my vote to gratify my friend 


| from Vermont, who understands this subject a 
| great deal better than I do. 


I have great faith in 
him. 


The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 13; 


| as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Bragg, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 


| enden, Foster, Grimes, Latham, Morrill, Pearce, Polk, 
Seward, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wigfall, and || 


Wilson—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Douglas, Fitch, Green, 
Hunter, Johnson of Arkansas, Lane, Mason, Powell, Rice, 
Saulsbury, and ‘Thomson—13. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question 
now is on the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Missouri, which will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the substitute, 
to strike out all of the bill after the enacting clause, 
and to insert in lieu thereof: 

That all that part of the territory of the United States 
included within the following limits, to wit: commencing 
on the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude, where the 
twenty-fifth meridian of longitude west from Washington 
crosses the same; thence north, on said meridian, to the 
forty-first parallel of north latitude ; thence along said par- 
allel west to the thirty-third meridian of longitude west 


was 


If it had been Idaho | 


| 
| 


| 


rs 
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ritory, shall be cémmander-in-chief of the militia thereof, 
shall perform the duties and receive the emoluments of 
superintendent of Indian affairs, and shall approve al! laws 
passed by the Legislative Assembly before they shall take 
effect; he may grant pardons for offenses against the laws 
of said Territory, and reprieves for offenses against the laws 
of the United States until the decision of the President can 
be made known thereon; he shall commission all officers 
who shall be appointed to office under the laws of said 'Ter- 
ae, and shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be a 
secretary of said Territory, who shall reside therein, and 
bold his office for four years, unless sooner removed by the 
President of the United States; he shall record and preserve 
all the laws and proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 
hereinafter constituted, and all the acts and proceedings of 
the Governor, in his executive department; he shal! trans- 
mit one copy of the laws, and one copy of the executive 
proceedings, on or before the Ist day of December in each 
year, to the President of the United States, and, at the same 
time, two copies of the laws to the Speaker ot the House 
of Representatives and the President of the Senate, for the 
use of Congress. And in case of the death, removal, or res- 
iguation, or other necessary absence of the Governor from 
the ‘Territory, the secretary shall have power, and he is 
hereby authorized and required, to execute and perform all 
the powers and duties of the Governor during such vacancy 
or necessary absence, or until another Governor shail be 
duly appointed to fill such vacancy. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the legislative 
power and authority of said Territory shall be vested in the 
Governor anda Legislative Assembly. ‘The Legislative As- 
sembly shall consist of a Council and House of Represent- 
atives. The Council shall consist of nine members, which 
may be increased to thirteen, having the qualifications of 
voiers as hereinafter prescribed, whose term of service 
shall continue two years. The House of Representatives 








| shall consist of thirteen members, which may be increased 


| to twenty-six, possessing the same qualifications as pre- 
| scribed for members of the Council, and whose term of ser- 


I vote | 





from Washington; thence south, on said meridian, to the | 
north line of New Mexico; thence along said boundary line | 
of New Mexico to the point of intersection of its easterly 


part with the thirty-seventh parallel; thence easterly, on 
said parallel, to the place of beginning, be, and the same is 
hereby, erected into a temporary government by the name 
of the Territory of Idaho: Provided, 'I'hat nothing in this 


act contained shail be construed to impair the rights of per- | 
son Or property now pertaining to the Indians in said Ter- | 


ritory, sv longas such rights shall remain unextinguished by 


treaty between tie United States and such Indians, or to | 


include any territory which, by treaty with any Indian tribe, 
is not, without the consent of said tribe, to be included 
within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or 


Territory, but all such territory shall be excepted out of | 
the boundaries and constitute no part of the ‘T'erritory of | 


Idaho, until said tribe shall signify their assent to the Pres- 
ident of the United States to be included within the said 
Territory ; or to affect the authority of the Government of 
the United States to make any regulations respecting such 
Indians, their lands, property, or other rights, by treaty, 
law, or otherwise, which it would have been competent 
for the Government to make if this act had never passed : 


Provided further, That nothing in this act contained shall || 


be construed to inhibit the Government of the United States 


from dividing said Territory into two or more Territories, | 
in such manner and at such times as Congress shall deem | 


convenient and proper, or from attaching any portion thereof 


to any other Territory or State: nd provided further, That | 
when admitted as a State, the said ‘Territory, or any por- | 


tion of the same, shall be received into the Union with or | 


without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at the 
time of their admission. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That the executive 
power and authority in and over said Territory of Idaho 
shall be vested in a Governor, who shall hold his office for 
four years, and until his successor shall be appointed and 
qualified, unless sooner removed by the President of the 


United States. The Governor shall reside within said Ter- | 


vice shall continue one year. An apportionment shall be 
made, as nearly equal as practicable, among the several 
counties or districts for the election of the Council and 
House of Representatives, giving to each section of the 
Territory representation in the ratio of its population, (in 

dians excepted,) as nearly as may be; and the members of 
the Council and of the House of Representatives shall re- 
side in, and be inhabitants of, the district for which they 
may be elected, respectively. Previous to the first election, 
the Governor shall cause a census or enumeration of the 
inhabitants of the several counties and districts of the Ter 


| ritory to be taken; and the first election shall be held at 


such time and places, and be conducted in such manner, 
as the Governor shall appoint and direct; and he shall, at 
the same time, declare the number of the members of the 
Council and House of Representatives to whieh each of the 
counties or districts shall be entitled under this act. The 
nuinber of persons authorized to be elected having the high- 
est number of votes in each of said council districts for 
members of the Council shall be declared by the Governor 
to be duly elected tothe Council; and the person or persons 


| authorized to be elected having the greatest number of votes 


for the House of Representatives, equal to the number to 
which each county or distriet shall be entitled, shall be de- 


| clared by the Governor to be elected members of the House 


of Representatives: Provided, ‘That in case of a tie be- 
tween two or more persons voted for, the Governor shall 
order a new election to supply the vacancy made by such 
tie. And the persons thus elected to the Legislative As- 
sembly shall meet at such place and on such day as the 
Governor shall appoint; but thereafter, the time, place, and 
manner of holding and conducting all elections by the peo 
ple, and the apportioning the representation in the several 


| counties or districts to the Council and House of Repre- 


sentatives, according to the population, shall be preseribed 
by law, as weii as the day of the commencement of the 
regular sessions of the Legislative Assembly : Provided, 
That no one session shall exceed the term of forty days, 
except the first, which may be extended to sixty days, but 
no longer. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That every free white 
male citizen of the United States above the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a resident of said Territory 
at the time of the passage of this act, including those ree- 
ognized as citizens by the treaty with the Republic of Mex- 
ico, concluded February 2, 1848, and the treaty negotiated 
with the same country on the 30th day of December, 1853, 
shall be entitled to vote at the first election, and shall be 
eligible to any office within the said Territory ; but the 
qualifications of voters and of holding office at all subse- 
quent elections shall be such as shall be prescribed by the 


| Legislative Assembly. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the legislative 
power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States and the provisions of this act; but no law shall be 
passed interfering with the primary disposal of the soil; no 
tax shall be imposed upon the property of the United States ; 
nor shall lands or other property of non-residents be taxed 
higher than the lands or other property of residents ; nor 
shall any law be passed impairing the rights of private prop- 
erty ; nor shall any discrimination be made in taxing differ- 


| ent kinds of property; but all taxation shall be in propor- 


tion to the value of the property taxed. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all township, dis- 
trict, and county officers, not herein otherwise provided 
for, shall be appointed or elected, as the ease may be, in 
such manner as shall be provided by the Governor and Le- 
gisiative Assembly of the Territory. The Governor shal! 
nominate and, by the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council, appoint all officers not herein otherwise provided 
for; and, in the first instance, the Governor alone may 
appoint all said officers, who shall hold their offices until the 


_ end of the first session of the Legislative Assembly, and 


i} 

ij 

| 
} 
' 


shall lay off the necessary districts for members of the Coun- 
cil and Mouse of Representatives, and all other officers. 
Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no member of the 
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Legislative Assembly shall bold or be appointed to any office 
which shall have been created or the salary or emotu--| 
ments of which shall have been inereased while he was a 
member, during the term for which he was elected, and for 
one year after the expiration of such term; and no person | 
holding a commission or appointment under the United 

Btuier, except postmasters, shall be a member of the Legis- 





lative Assembly, or shall hold any office under the govern- 
ment of said Territory. 

Sec.¥. ind be it further enacted, That the judicial power 
of said Territory shall be vested in a supreme court, dis- 
trict courts, probate courts, and in justices of the peace. 
The supreme court shall consist of a chief justice and two 
associate justices, any two of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rom, and who shall bold a term at the seat of government 
of said Territory annually, and they shall hold their offices | 
during the period of four years. The said Territory shall | 
he divided into three judicial districts, and a district court 
shall be held in each of said districts by one of the justices | 
of the supreme court, atsuch time and place as may be pre- 
ecribed by law; and the said judges shall, after their appoint- 
ments, respectively, reside in the districts which shall be 
assigned them. The jurisdiction of the several courts 
herein provided for, both appellate and original, and that 
of the probate courts and of the justices of the peace, shall 
be as limited by law: Provided, That justices of the peace 
and probate courts shall not have jurisdiction of any matter 
in contreversy when the title or boundaries of land may be | 
in dispute, or where the debt or sun claimed shall exceed 
$100; and the said supreme and district courts, respect- 
ively, shall possess chancery as well as common-law juris 
diction ; and authority for redress of all wrongs committed | 
against the Constitution or laws of the United States, or of | 
the ‘Territory, affecting persons or property. Each district | 
court, or the judge thereof, shall appoint its clerk, who shall 
niso be the register in chancery, and shall keep his office 
at the place where the court may be held. Writs of error, 
bills of exception, and appeals, shall be allowed in all cases 
from the final decisions of said district courts to the sn- 
preme court, under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law; but in no case removed to the supreme court shal! 
trial by jury be allowed in said court. The supreme court, | 
or the justices thereof, shall appoint its own clerk, and 
every clerk shall hold his office at the pleasure of the court 
for which he shall have been appointed. Writs of error, | 
and appeals from the final decisions of said supreme court, | 
shali be allowed, and may be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the same manner and under the | 
eame regulations as from the circuit courts of the United 
States, where the value of the property, or the amount in 
coutroversy, to be ascertained by the oath or affirmation 
of either party, or other competent witness, shall exceed | 
$1,000; except only that, in all cases involving title to 
slaves, the said writs of error or appeals shall be allowed 
and decided by the said supreme court, without regard to 
the value of the matter, property, or title in controversy ; 
and except, also, that a writ of error or appeal shall also be 





allowed to the Supreme Court of the United States from || 


the decision of the said supreme court created by this act, 
or of any judge thereof, or of the district courts created by 
this act, or of any judge thereof, upon any writ of habeas | 
corpus involving the question of personal freedom; and 


tion and laws of the United States as is vested in the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the United States; and the said 


supreme and district courts of the said Territory, and the |} 
respective judges thereof, shall and may grant writs of || 


habeas corpus in all cases in which the same are grantable | 
by the judges of the United States in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the first six days of every term of said courts, 
or so much thereof as shall be necessary, shall be appro- 
priated to the trial of causes arising under the said Consti- 
tution and laws; and writs of error and appeals in all such 
eases shall be made to the supreme court of said Territory 
the same as in other cases. The said clerk shall receive, 
in all such cases, the same fees which the clerks of the dis- 
trict courts of Oregon Territory now receive for similar ser- 
vices. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That there shall be ap- 
pointed an attorney for said Territory, who shall continue in 
office for four years,unless sooner removed by the President, | 
and who shall receive the same fees and salary as the at- 
torney of the United States for the present Territory of Ore- 


THE 








gon. ‘There shall also be a marshal for the Territory ap- 
pointed, who shall hold his office for four years, unless 
sooner removed by the President, and who shall execute 
all processes issuing from the said courts when exercising 
their jurisdiction as circuit and district courts of the United 
States; he shall perform the duties, be subject to the same 
regulations and penalties, and be entitled to the same fees 
as the marshal of the district court of the United States for | 
the present Territory of Oregon, and shall, in addition, be 
paid $200 annually, as a compensation for extra services. 
Sec. Ll. And be it further enacted, That the Governor, | 
secretary, chief justice and associate justices, attorney, and 
marshal, shall be nominated and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appointed by the President of 
the United States. The Governor and secretary to be ap- 
pointed as aforesaid shall, before they act as such, respect- 
ively take an oath or aftirmation before the district judge, 
or some justice of the peace in the limits of said Territory 
duly authorized to administer oaths and affirmations by the 
laws now in force therein, or before the chief justice or 
some associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to support the Constitution of the United States and 
faithfully to discharge the duties of their respective offices ; 
which said oaths, when so taken, shall be certified by the 
person by whom the same shall have been taken, and such 
certificates shall be received and recorded by the secretary 
among the executive proceedings; and the chief justice 
and associate justices, and all other civil officers in said 
Territory, before they act as such, shall take a like oath or 
affirmation before the said Governor or secretary, or some 
judge or justice of the peace of the Territory who may be 
duly commissioned and qualified, which said oath or affirm- 
ation shall be certified and transmitted by the person taking 
the same to the secretary, to be by him recorded as afore- 
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said; and afterwards the like oath or affirmation shall be 
taken, certified, and recorded in such manner and furm as 
may be prescribed by law. The Governor shall receive an 
annual salary of $1,500 as Governor, and $1,000 as super- 
intendent of Indian affairs; the chief justice and asso- 
ciate justices shall each receive an annual salary of $1,890 ; 
the secretary shall receive an annual salary of $1,800. The 
said salaries shall be paid quarter-yearly, at the Treasury 
ot the United States. The members of the Legislative As- 
sembly shall be entitled to receive three dollars each per 
day during their attendance at the session thereof, and three 
dollars for every twenty miles’ travel in going to and re- 
turning from the said sessions, estimated according to the 
nearest usually traveled route. There shall be appropriated 
annually the sum of $1,000, to be expended by the Gov. 
ernor, to defray the contingent expenses of the Territory. 
There shall also be appropriated annually a sufficient sum, 
to be expended by the secretary of the Territory,and upon 
an estimate to be made by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, to defray the expenses of the Legislative 


| Assembly, the printing of the laws, and other incidental 


expenses ; and the secretary of the Territory shall annually 
account to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States forthe manner in which the aforesaid sum shall have 
been expended. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Idaho shall hold its first ses- 
sion at such time and place in said Territory as the Gov- 
ernor thereof shall appoint and direct; and at said first 
session, or as soon thereafter as they shall deem expedient, 
the Governor and Legislative Assembly shall proceed to 
locate and establish the seat of government for said Terri- 
tory at such place as they may deem eligible ; which place, 
however, shall thereafter be subject to be changed by the 
said Governor and Legislative Assembly. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives of the United States, to serve 
during each Congress of the United States, may be elected 
by the voters qualified to elect members of the Legislative 


| Assembly, who shall be entitled to the same rights and priv- 


ileges as are exercised and enjoyed by the Delegates from 
the several other Territories of the United States to the said 
House of Representatives. The first election shall be held 
at such time and places, and be conducted in such manner, 
as the Governor shall appoint and direct; and atall subse- 
qifent elections, the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections shall be prescribed by law. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be declared by the Gov- 
ernor to be duly elected, and a certificate thereof shall be 
given accordingly. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That when the land 
in said Territory shall be surveyed, under the direction of 
the Government of the United States, preparatory to bring- 
ing the same into market, sections numbered sixteen and 
thirty-six in each township in said Territory shall be, and 
the same is hereby, reserved for the purpose of being ap- 
—~ to schools in the States hereafter to be erected out of 
the same. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That temporarily, and 


| until otherwise provided by law, the Governor of said Ter- 


ritory may define the judicial districts of said Territory, and 


|, assign the judges who may be appointed for said ‘Territory 
each of the said district courts shall have and exercise the || 
same jurisdiction in all cases arising under the Constitu- | 


to the several districts, and also appoint the times and 
places for holding courts in the several counties or subdi- 
visions in each of said judicial districts by proclamation to 
be issued by him; but the Legislative Assembly, at their 
first Or any subseyuent session, may organize, alter, or 
modify such judicial districts, and assign the judges, and 
alter the times and places of holding the courts, as to them 
shall seem proper and convenient. 

Sec. 16. and be it further enacted, That the Constitution 
and all laws of the United States, which are not locally 
inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect within 
the said Territory of Idaho as elsewhere within the United 
States. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point a surveyor general for Tdaho, who shall locate his 
office at such place as the Secretary of the Interior shail 
from time to time direct, and whose duties, powers, obli- 
gations, responsibilities, compensation, and allowances for 
clerk hire, office rent, fuel, and incidental expenses, shall 
be the same as those of the surveyor general of New Mex- 
ico, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and such instructions as he may from time to time deem 
it advisable to give him. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The question 
is on adopting the amendment as a substitute for 
the bill. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should like to inquire 
if the substitute will be open to amendment after 
it has been adopted? 

Mr. GREEN. It will; in the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But not in committee. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It will in the Senate, I 


understand. 

Mr. GREEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. If that is so, I will not 
object. 


he amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate,as amended. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not know that I have 
any objection to this bill; but, it seems to me, we 
ought, at least, to have it read. I have been try- 
ing to get a copy of it, and have sent twice for it. 


If it is printed, [ am unable to get it. 
Mr. GREEN. It has been read. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I should like to inquire 


if it is the same as the printed bill. 
Mr. GBEEN. It is not. The boundaries were 
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changed; the name has been changed, and {} 
| has been one proviso stricken out. It can be 
| if the Senator wishes to hear it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not wish to take up 
time in asking it to be read at the Secretary's 
table. I should like to see it. Itis a very jm. 

poses bill, and it seems to me is receiving very 
ittle consideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I will cai) 
the attention of the Senator from Missouri to q 
9 Sasa here that strikes me as being peculiar, 

t is among the powers of the Legislature: 

Nor shall any discrimination be made in taxing different 
kinds of property.”’ 

We all see what that is aiming at. I think jt 
will be attended with consequences very incon- 
venient. I have never known of any legislature 
| of any civilized country that would not discrim- 
inate in taxation between different kinds of prop- 
erty. Usually, property for schools and edu- 
cational rane, and charitable purposes, is 
| exempte from taxation. It is usual to exempt 
mechanics’ tools, libraries, cemeteries, and various 
kinds of property, from taxation. Here is a pro- 
vision that there shall be no discrimination, and 
that all must be taxed alike. It strikes me it js 
| very peculiar. I do not think it is founded upon 
— of justice, or upon sound public policy, 

f these people are capable of self-government, 
and capable of levying taxes on property to sup- 
port their government, I presume they are just as 
capable of discriminating on those subjects as they 
would be if they lived in a State. Ido not know 
why they should not be. I suppose they were 
capable of self-government before they went there; 
and if they were, I do not know why they are 
less so when they get there. I am willing to have 
no provision on this subject; but this is a peculiar 
provision that is introduced in the bill. I only 
call attention to it. No argument is made aboutit. 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator misconstrues the 
provision. Nearly every State constitution has 
a similar provision, that all property subject to 
taxation shall be taxed in proportion to its value; 
but that does not say what sort of property shal! 
be subject to taxation. You may tax one kind 
of property or one person’s property, but 

Mr.COLLAM ER. Let that provision be read. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will call for the reading of 
the whole sixth section, and then the Senate will 
observe the bearing of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sixth sec- 
tion will be read. 

The Secretary read it. 


Mr. GREEN. My recollection is, that that 
rovision was in the Kansas-Nebraska bill; and 
think this is copied from that. It does not mean 
what the Senator from Illinois imagines. All 
States say that property subject to taxation must 
be taxed according to its value. This is intended 
to make no discrimination between different kinds 
of property. You may exempt your school- 
houses, you may exempt various ether property, 
but whatever property is subjected to taxation 
must be taxed alike. Thatis all it means. _ 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator is mis- 
taken in supposing that this was copied from the 
Kansas-Nebraska bil!. If it was, [ should not 
have deemed it necessary to call the attention of 
the Senate to it, because it would not have been 
an unusual provision. I think he will find that 
there are two provisions here that are not to be 
found in any other territorial bill. One is, ‘nor 
shall any law be passed impairing the rights of 
private pooserty and the other, ‘* nor shall any 
discrimination be made in taxing different kinds 
of property.’’ I think he will find that these pro- 
visions are peculiar, and now proposed to be in- 
troduced into the territorial system for the first 
time. As to the first provision, ‘‘nor shall any 
law be passed impairing the rights of private prop- 
erty,’”’ I suppose there is no objection to it; but I 
see no necessity for it. I presume any court 
would declare void a law impairing the rights ot 
private property; but it is to have a peculiar sig- 
nificance from the connection that it has here. 
We all see what it is aimed at. I merely call 
| attention to it, and let the Senate vote upon It. 
have my own opinions on the question. 

Mr. GREEN. If anybody thinks that pro- 
| vision is wrong, he may vote against it. If any 
one wishes to invest them with authority to im- 
pair the rights of property, let him move to strike 
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